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COUNTRY SECTION FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


PFESS DISCUSSES SAKHAROV TREATMENT 

"FRANKFURTER RUNDSCHAU' Commentary 
DW231230 Frankfurt FRANKFURTER RUNDSCHAU in German 23 Jan 80 p 3 DW 
[Commentary signed BE: “Example Established" ] 


[Text] A cold wind is blowing from the Kremlin, not only to Afghanistan, 
but to the so-called dissident circles. The great Soviet Union has 
ousted the triple "hero of socialist labor," state prize winner, Nobel 
Prize winner and indepen'ent thinker Sakharov. He has been stripped of 
his honors and fully deprived of the freedom to act in his country 
because “he has been engaged for years in activities aimed at under- 
mining the soviet state.” A large number of civilian secret service 

men safeguarded this action against all embarrassing incidents, and 

the second Nobel Prize winner (after Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn) is being 
punished by being banished from his home town. 


Andrey Sakharov was considered an uncomfortable critic who was granted a 
certain freedom because his knowledge of Soviet nuclear arms research 
was considered too good. For a decade he has been something like the 
conscience of the intellectual opposition in the USSR, which follows-- 
in contrast to Solzhenitsyn--socialist principles while demanding 
democratic pluralism because one cannot simply throw overboard the 
achievements of the bourgeois revolution in the name of progress. As 
long as he was permitted to act, Sakharov gave moral support to the 
other independent thinkers in the USSR, showing himself to be fearless. 
Now an example has been set with regard to him. 





We can only guess what made the Kremlin leadership arrest him on the 
street and fly him out of Moscow. The intellectuals will have voiced 
strong criticism of the foreign policy that was aimed at confrontation. 
As regards the thinkers at the brink of party orthodoxy, the Kremlin 
leadership has abandoned the Brezhnev days. 








Press Review 


DW241000 Cologne DEUTSCHLANDFUNK Network in German to East and West 
Germany 0605 CMT 24 Jan 80 DW 


[Press review on removal of Soviet dissident Sakharov from Moscow] 


[Text] FRANKFURTER ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG writes: It is not surprising 
that the Soviet authorities have now grabbed Sakharov, they probably 
planned that move long ago for the beginning of this year. The Olympic 
Games were supposed to take place in Moscow this summer and the Soviet 
power therefore wanted to clear the capital of dissidents. Most of 
them are unknown to the world public, their names mean nothing to it, 
and the news that they have been removed from Moscow creates irrita- 
tion in the West but not a fire of disgust. It does not matter there- 
fore for the security organs of the Soviet power how long before the 
Olympic Games they remove such opponents from Moscow; even if they did 
it 14 days prior to the Olympic Games it would not be very risky. But 
Sakharov is something different. The whole world knows him. Removing 
him just a few weeks or even months prior to the games would mean 
covering up the shiny games with an ugly blanket of protest. 


BADISCHE ZEITUNG of Freiburg notes: Sakharov has been an example up 

to now that the support of the West and particularly of the Carter 
government creates a minimum of freedom of movement: for the USSR 
opposition. With the help of his person it could be proved that 
detente policy does not mean cementing existing power situations, but 
that it means progressive dynamics. With the attempt to muzzle Sakharov 
the Soviets have rejected all these theories in a way that sounds very 
final. The basis has become very narrow now for hopes that at the CSCE 
followup conference in Madrid--that has not been canceled despite 
Afghanistan--one could discuss not just trade exchange between East and 
West, but also all-European freecom of opinion. Simultaneously the 
basis of argumentation is being withdrawn from those who advocated 
Western participation in the Olympics with the hint that one must not 
discontinue opportunities to discuss matters if that is not absolutely 
necessary. 


FRANKFURTER RUNDSCHAU maintains: The world can probably not expect the 
Soviets to make significant concessions because of the Olympic Games. 
The Soviet leadership seems prepared to accept the fact that the beauti- 
ful show will either collapse completely or deteriorate to become a 
first-rate Spartakiade. One thing cannot be denied any more, under 
these circumstances even the most stubborn optimists will find it 
difficult to separate sports from politics. 


MUENCHNER MERKUR writes about the same issue: After the arrest of 
Andrey Sakharov only those will be able to speak of detente who have 
not understood its current underlying basis: the dialog of the two 











superpowers involving the division of the world, a dialog that over- 
thadows and covers everything. The underlytng basts--establ ished by 
Kennedy after the Cuban crisis and adhered to by his successors includ- 
ing Carter--has now been terminated because it obviously has lost all 
its advantages and its interest for the Kremlin. That is the message 
that has to be derived from the cynical kidnaping or: the Moscow 
Leninskiy project. It is a slap in the face to the man in the White 
House who in a personal letter to Sakharov assured the Nobel Peace 
Prize winner and head of the Soviet human rights advocates indirectly 
of his protection. 


Following now is a quotation from WESTDEUTSCHE ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNC: The 
wave of outrage over the treatment of the dissident will not impress 
the Kremlin, just as it has not been impressed by the protests against 
the invasion of Afghanistan. The Soviet power strategists usually 
include trouble in their reckoning. This finding does not, however, 
mitigate the concern evoked in the rest of the world by the reckless- 
ness which Moscow is currently practicing within and without. The 
inclination to eliminate difficulties by force does not fit into an 

era in which moderating restrairt is indispensable to prevent evil from 
happening. The Soviet Union should be helped back onto the road toward 
a civilized policy. But how this could be done cannot be said at this 
time. 





Under the headline, “The Danger Is Increasing," the editorial of 
KOELNER STADT-ANZEIGER reads in part: So far there has not been any 
indication that Washington contemplates not only some possible lines 

of resistance and concrete steps against any further potential 
adventures of the Soviets, but also the opposite to that, which is 
indispensable in the relation between world powers. What is meant is 
the attempt to build golden bridges for the opposite party over which 
he may withdraw from positions that are too far advanced without losing 
face too much. President Kennedy handled such a dual strategy per- 
fectly, above all in the Cuban crisis in 1962. President Carter's 
demonstrative statement in his State of the Union message that the 
United States must remain the strongest power in the world at all costs, 
fundamentally cortradicts this recipe, because as far as the Soviet 
leadership is concerned, it is the very equal rank with the United 
States, which is perhaps the most important motive of its entire policy. 
Yet at the moment Carter is, for the Kremlin, a rather hopeless case 
anyway. 


BERLINER MORGENPOST writes: What is most objectionable in the whole 
thing is the irrationality manifested here as an element of Soviet 


policy. It seems that the Kremlin leacership has lost all sense of 
perspective, that it has lost its judgment, because just a trace of a 
sense of realities would have been bound to tell the rulers that the 
difficulties which they have bought with the act of violence against 
Afghanistan would be magnified »y ¢t (on ageinst Sakharov. 
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COUNTRY SECTION FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


GREENS DEBATE ROLE OF COMMUNISTS IN PARTY LEADERSHIP 
Hamburg DER SPIEGEL in German 24 Dec 79 p 25 


[Text] In desperation the Greens are avoiding the 
question of whether communists may participate in 
their party or not. 


Even before the Green competition had officially opened, the Social Liberals 
already knew how to get ahold of the future opponent. 


"We will pose the crucial question and ask point-blank: Where actually do 
you stand?" the North-Rhine Westphalian SPD Land business manager Rainer 
Maedge threatened last Tuesday, even before the federal election manager 
had received the application for recognition of the North-Rhine Westphalian 
Land association "The Greens,” established 2 days earlier. 


And his coalition colleague Wolfgang Heinz, FDP fraction business manager 
in the Duesseldorf parliament, too, knew what interests the citizen in the 
Landtag election on 5 May: "The voters will observe accurately whether and 
how much Red is hiding behind the Green." 


This is precisely what the speckled ones would have liked to know themselves. 
At their founding congress in Hersel near Bonn, the barely 500 representa- 
tives of green, many-colored, and alternative lists from North-Rhine 
Westphalia became entangled in endless discussions centering around the very 
question which has accompanied the movement from the beginning: whether and 
in what way communists may join the party. 


So heated was the dispute of the delegates over the limitation and double 
membership that all were already exhausted and stopped listening when 
programmatic things came up for discussion. 


"At most two or three people," the rapporteurs of the study groups for 
social policy and education complained, had seriously collaborated in the 
preceding weeks. The questionnaires on the subject of "women," which were 
sent out in advance on a mass scale to the sisters, they reported, had 
remained unanswered, and with the exception of the expert adviser on this 
subject nobody had concerned himself with traffic policy. 














When nobody listened even on the subject of the environment--after all the 
largest common denominator of all participants in the meeting--that was 
the limit for the usually mild-mannered Green Wilhelm Knabe from Bottrop, 
who the next day was elected chairman of the North-Rhine Westphalian 
Association. “If you are not even interested in factual questions,” the 
skilled forester and farmer shouted into the microphone, “how are we to 
make any progress at all?" And in exasperation he mocked: “After all, we 
are not in the Bundestag; there nobody listens either when the environment 
is being discussed." 


Indeed, the congress in the most populous Land of the federation, where 

the important preliminary decision concerning the Bundestag election will 
be made in May, shows that even after weeks of furious founding activities 
the Greens were not able to solve, but merely conceal, the conflict between 
Red and Green. 


To be sure, there are in the meantime--counting North-Rhine Westphalia--10 
Land associations; to be sure, the green, many-colored, and alternative 
lists agreed on the concepts of “ecological, social, base-democratic, and 
nonviolent” at their Offenbach Congress at the beginning of November as 
the basis for a FRG-wide party program. 


But the harmony of the first hour, when the former CDU-deputy Herbert 

Gruhl, together with the red Rudi Dutschke, the late CSU-man August Hauss- 
leiter, together with the Socialist Rudolf Bahro, sang the praises of the 
alternative, is long gone. Today the Greens prefer to cheat their way 
through by first hotly discussing the critical question about the communists 
and then excluding it. 


Naturally, the Hessian Greens came out against hasty resolutions proclaiming 
incompatibility, ° they preferred to postpone the question of whether 


double membership .. or is not permissible until the federal congress in 
January. 

And after embittered discussion for 2 days the North-Rhine Westphalians 
decided in a tricky way that the "autonomous" district associations must 
decide who may become 4 member. Gruh! "Programed chaos." 

The at present most prominent Green knows that his movement is caught on 
the horns of a dilemma. On the one hand, too much red could repel the 
voters of the center; on the other hand, the founders of the party fear 
that a final rejection of the extreme left could in the end consume the 
Greens. For the majority of 18-24 vear-old Greens “are, just like the 
voters in this age group, absolutely hypersensitive in opposing any hysteria 
for delimitation" ‘North-Shine Westoialian Green Knabe). However, it is 
precisely among the young voters, according to a survey ordered by the 
North-Rhine Westphalian SPD, that the Greens have a “double-figure poten- 


tial” (SPD-Maedge). 


) 

















However, the Greens will not be able to shirk the decision for too long. 
When they join forces on a federation-wide basis in January in Karlsruhe, 
a vote to decide the battle, according to Gruhl, will be unavoidable, even 
if it takes place indirectly via programmatic questions. 


And a split possibly, too. For those who lose, in the words of a member 
of the board of directors of the North-Rhine Westphziian Greens, will then 
be confronted with the question of whether "all will want to participate." 


8970 
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COUNTRY SECT‘TON FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


INTERIOR MINISTER, EX-TERRORIST DEBATE CAUSES, REMEDIES OF TERRORISM 
Hamburg DER SPIEGEL in German 31 Dec 79 pp 34-49 


[Debate between FRG Minister of the Interior Gerhart Baum and former terror- 

ist Horst Mahler, staged by DER SPIEGEL and participated in by SPIECEL staff 

writers Wolfgang Malanowski and Axel Jeschke, about the phenomenon of terror- 
ism: “‘We Need To Be More Relaxed'--'We must Get Out of the Trenches'"} 


[Text] "We have to get over being speec’'-ess, realized 
Federal Minister of the Interior Gerhar' “aum, because 
that is the only way to tackle the pheno. ot terror- 
ism and, if possible, also terrorists. In a SPIEGEL 
debate with former terrorist Horst Mahler, he wants to 
reach those "who believe or used to believe that they can 
charge the state by force." Mahler addresses those who 
still seek “to mediate, to understand.” 


When Horst Mahler was on trial in 1973, abuse of the state literally flowed 
from his lips. He would speak just as often about "defaulters," "pigs," 
and “assholes” as about the need for “armed actions.” In his final state- 
ment he confronted the court with these words: “One does not talk with 
the henchmen of capitalism; one fires at them." 


A trained lawyer, Mahler was a cofounder of the “Red Army Fraction” (RAF). 
Like Ulrike Meinhof, Gudrun Ensslin and Andreas Baader, he was one of the 
original terrorists. He was sentenced to 12 years" imprisonment "for joint 
high Larceny in conjunction with founding a criminal association." Another 
2 years were added to this later because in a “complex entanglement” he was 
said to have been an accessory to a shoot-out resulting in the freeing of 
Baader, who at that time was imprisoned in Berlin for setting a department 
store on fire. 


From his imprisonment, the former APO [Extraparliamentary Opposition] agi- 
tator supplied his comrades in the underground with fighting slogans and 
texts about the theory of revolution. He demanded the "formation of armed 
commandos in cities” and called for carrying the “war irto the rulers’ resi- 
dential districts." The guerrillas’ attacks, he said, were to be directed 











“as a matter of principle against all institutions of the class enemy, all 
administrative offices and police stations, against the headquarters of com- 
bines and also against those holding office in these institutions, against 
leading government officials, judges, managers and so forth." 


It was Mahler who propagated “individual terror"--in contrast with Lenin, 
whom nevertheless he sought to claim for his cause in pages and pages of 
commentary. A well-versed Marxist, he supplied any footnote needed to 
justify violence, writing: “Whoever cries ‘terror’ here, whoever, pointing 
the finger at partisans, denounces them as ‘anarchists, blanquists, despera- 
does,’ as ‘flipped out’ and ‘romantics,’ only shows how terribly frightened 
he is of the revolutionary task." 


In the meantime, inmate Mahler has served almost two-thirds of bis sentence. 
Pending his release--with the usual parole, expected to occur in August 
1980--he is interned in the Hakenfelde Penitentiary in Spandau only over- 
right. Free to move around during the day, he is preparing for a new pro- 
fession in the office of a Berlin architect. As far as terrorists are con- 
cerned, he no longer has anything in mind--except perhaps to make them de- 
sist from their activity. 


Ke has broken with his onetime comrades. His image of the enemy has faded. 
"Today, after a long strength of learning and experience, I do not see the 
state as I used to see it," as the "absolute enemy," says Mahler in the Ber- 
lin offices of DER SPIEGEL in conversation with the law-and-order represen- 
tative of this very state--Bonn Minister of the Interior Gerhart Baum, of the 
FDP. 


And the latter as well, as the head of the Federal Criminal Police Bureau 
(BKA) and of the Federal Border Police, with their GSG 9, the republic's 

top fighter of terrorists, takes a stand of purification. He has dissociated 
himself from the overprotective kind of state security attitude which has 
brought discredit on the Federal Republic in the eyes of liberals and demo- 
cratic leftists and says, exercising self-criticism: "We always immediately 
call for the state, for new legislation. We need to be more relaxed." 


The police minister in a discourse with the onetime lawyer--a sign of change? 


For the past couple of years. since the murder of Schleyer, the Federal Re- 
public has been spared an escalation of anarchist violence; the frightening 
interplay between terrorism and overreaction by the state aprears to have been 
interrupted, the hunt for supporters to have ceased. A lasting shock effect 
or a change in climate? 


Whatever drives people underground, into the RAF, the "2 June Movement” and 
the "Revolutionary Cells' [RZ], whatever produces the mentality of assassina- 
tion, has been described a hundred times and has been discussed in symposiums 
and at academies--sometimes polemically, in order to prove that the other 
camp is responsible or has failed to take the necessary action, and some- 
times scientifically, in order to explain at least the basic features of the 
complex phenomenon. 








Terrorism as a psychopathological phenomenon, as too much emancipation, 

as the expression of a peculiarly German irrationalism, as a delayed reac- 
tion of youth to what its elders failed to do in coping with the Nazi past 
--whatever has been unearthed here by way of realizations and quarter truths 
has only made one thing clear in the end; there is no simple explanation, 
let alone one revealing a single cause. 


It was the Berlin psychiatrist Prof Wilfried Rasch who contributed the 
finding that "one resorts to the use of force when other ways of communica- 
tion break off." If this is so, Rasch says, “one must ask the question as 
to how communication with the executors of illegal use of force can be 
restored." 


This very subject defines the debate between Baum ("We have to get over 
being speechless") and Mahler. The minister "would like to reach those who 
believe or used to believe that they can change the state by force." The 
former terrorist thinks a dialog is particularly important with those who 
"have not yet gone underground, who still seek to mediate, to understand, 
to justify." 


And maybe one or the other addresses will be reached. In the leftist fringe 
press, more and more voices have been raised against violence ever since 
former terrorist Hans-Joachim Klein from his self-chosen exile has called 
for destroying the "myth" of the terrorists because it is "false" and "men- 
dacious." 


The “lousy Frankfurter," who took part in the raid on the 1977 OPEC con- 
ference in Vienna and then dissociated himself from the scene of his own 
volition, wrote to his former comrades of the RZ: "I am appalled at the 
way you react to pieces of brain flying through the air, torn-off limbs or 
the corpses of guerrillas displayed in a ‘clean’ professional manner.... 
Why don't you shout, why don't you rave?" 


Klein's verbose accusations from somewhere out there and the confessions 
of his mistakes and misconceptions (see SPIEGEL serialization 3, 10 and 

17 December) evidently have not failed to have their effect on the terror- 
ist scene any more than the scathing criticism by Mahler, who has_ scored 
the “swindle” surrounding the hunger strikes of imprisoned terrorists. 


When the Frankfurt Sponti paper PFLASTERSTRAND early this year put up for 
debate the "theory and practice of the armed left," there was talk about 
the "total failure of the big city guerrillas,” of “panic and paranoia.” 
Summing up the debate, editor-in-chief Daniel Cohn-Bendit, the "red Dany" 
of the Paris May of 1968, said there was hardly any difference any more 
between those "who grab a gun" and those “who i. orange garb throw them- 
selves in front of some guru or other." 


And so the hard core complains increasingly about the "lack of perspective" 
of the scene. In the view of imprisoned terrorists, a "lumpen fetishism" 

















is spreading ("2 June" prisoner Ronald Augustin)--the “liberation baloney 
of a postadolescent antiauthoritarianism" (Stockholm assassin Karl—Heinz 
Dellwo). 








The leftist environment, it appears, at present is not on a trip into 
violence--and therefore, according to the BKA, also not conducive to the 
recruiting of new terrorists. Until mid-Novemenber. when wanted terrorist 
criminal Rolf Clemens Wagner had been arrested following a raid on a bank 
in Zurich, the authorities did not even rule out the possibility that the 
1980 terror wave “might be petering out.” 














Now, conversely, they have to figure on the possibility of the dispersed 

RAF people rousing themselves to new dramatic actions in the election year-- 
which could again change the situation abruptly. Then, who knows, leftists 
might make common cause with the perpetrators of violence, and Minister Baum, 
under the pressure of whipped up feelings, conceivably might see himself 
compelled again to strengthen state security--all deja vu. 








Then also the attempt at rapprochement articulated by the discussion be- 
tween Baum and Mahler, would be in jeopardy. "Because if there is again 
such a break as occurred in 1977," Mahler says, “there will be nothing left 
of this debate, which is supposed to enlighten." 


Is the state in a position to take preventative action? So far Bonn has 
promised "not to prosecute or exercise leniency" toward "supporters of 
terrorist associations," in accordance with prevailing law, "if the culprit 
makes an effort to prevent the continued existence of the association or to 
contribute to the prevention of crimes." If need be, Baum advised, those 
willing to turn back could make themselves known "by using a code word, the 
anonymity of which will then be broken at a later time." 


Would amnesty be a solution? Minister Baum says in the SPIEGEL interview 
that our society must not shut itself off to anyone who wants to turn around. 
"There must be something else in addition to all the legal paragraphs." 


[Follows the text of the interview] 


SPIEGEL: Mr Mahler, you have said the following: "The keepers of the grail 
of the golden calf are searching for the causes ard bases of terrorism. But 
for reaction nothing is more dangerous than the true answer to this question.’ 
Later in this interview we will try to find the "true answer." For the 
moment, we ask: Why is the truth so dangerous for "reaction." 


Mahler: It will turn out that the despair of those who are described as 
terrorists has something to do with the social conditions, with the rule of 
property, with the ideology of the proprietor, with unhampered striving for 
profit, ruinous for society, with the coldness between people, the lack of 
meaning, particularly for the young. 


10 

















SPIEGEL: Mr Baum, you have said: ‘When the question about the causes is posed 


really seriously, we have to figure that in the end the answers will be uncom- 
fortable for all of us.” 


Baum: Yes, the answers will be uncomfortable, because the terrorists grew 
up in our society. Therefore it is always also a question of our omissions 
and our mistakes. But I would not like to view the problems of this society 
through capitalism-communism glasses. Communist systems have no terrorists 
only because they nip any beginnings of Opposition to the regime in the bud. 


The fact that young people lost their way into underground terrorism, that 
today, above all, they are “dropping out" by abusing narcotics or joining 
sects, is not a result of our guarantee of ownership and freedom anchored 
in a constitutional state. But all these forms of dropping out indeed have 
to do with us. 


To prevent more and more young people from dropping out, to prevent many from 
dying of a longing for a different way of life, for a security they cannot 
find in our welfare society--that is one of the most pressing challenges of 
the eighties. We can meet them only if we resume the severed communication 
with those who have dropped out in helpless sensibility and with those who 
became terrorists out of a moral rigorism. 


Mahler: The experience of being unable to realize one's person with one's 
concepts of a meaningful life, of finding everywhere that private profit 
prevails over what is acknowledged as the common good--often cynically and 
ruthlessly--does apply to our society. The claim of young people to exist 
for something higher is disregarded. That puts in motion the mechanism of 
turning awey: there is really no point in it; we just cannot accomplish 
anything; we must smash everything to smithereens. 


Baum: We have more material opportunities in life than we have ever had. 
People enjoy greater social security than ever, but they do not necessarily 
feel any freer. Young people want to move wails and push through ceilings, 
Hugo Brandt wrote in VORWAERTS. Young people above all want to be free 

and also feel that they are free. Many of them do not even feel more se- 
cure, many are beset by fears. 


Mahler: We do indeed live in appalling conditions if one looks at the world 
as a whole, at the contrast between the industrialized areas of the North 
and the developing countries of the South. If one still has any empathy for 
even faraway suffering, one probably will find the promises of revolution 
plausible and easily become morally exalted. In devoting itself to a revo- 
lutionary movement--even if it is only a fifth column of militants in the 
Third World--the young life demotivated by meaningless seeks salvation out 
of nihilism and despair. 


Baum: The skepticism of some young countries of the Third World vis-a-vis 
the constantly growing prosperity is understandable. They are trying to 
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find their identity and shape their future without adopting our model, for 
in our case the promise of unlimited progress has not been and cannot be 
fulfilled. Our “wanting more and more" has determined our attitude toward 
us but also towardnature, and is continuing to do so. 


I am not a moralist but a politician. I do not want a society of asceticism 

and monasticism. But I must concede the fact that we have paid for our greed 
in part with destruction of nature. If we do not change our thinking volunm- 

tarily, the consequences of this destruction will force us to do so. Then 

we will perhaps be forced to take measures which do not accord with a liberal 
society. 


Mahler: Mr Baum, you have mentioned a slogan which is very important for the 
debate about terrorism--moral rigorism. It arose from the horror and shame 
about what happened in Germany between 1933 and 1945. I had to be ashamed 

at a very early stage, on awakening politically, of being a German. 


It really is a horrible thing if one cannot identify with one's own people. 
The very personal problem was: How did our parents behave at that time? 


The question at the same time was a demand addressed to us that we offer re- 
sistance if ever again a trend became apparent to us which, however remotely, 
reminded one of those 12 years. This led to what can be described quite aptly 
as moral rigorism. 


SPIEGEL: This term crops up frequently in the debate about terrorism. And 
this tends to create the impression that “moral rigorism” is something ex- 
tremely moral, that this morality is not capable of amorality, whereas in 
fact it has turned into rigorous amorality. 


Mahler: The morality we are talking about is not necessarily moral by any 
means. It may be felt as such subjectively. But, to quote Hegal, "excite- 
ment for the well-being of humanity turns into frenzied conceit." People 
constructed their own morality, their personal morality as it were: "I know 
because I was there. The world is bad--untold suffering, murder, killing day 
in and day out. We must change that. It can be done only by force, and it 
will require casualties--but fewer ones, when all is added up, than would 

the continuation of the status quo." 


Baum: Surely that is not your view? 


Mahler: No, but that is the reasoning. The consequences are known. But how 
did that reasoning come about? 


The break with one's own people, with the state which fate has destined one 
to belong to--that break, which at first occurred emotionally-morally, was 
theorized, I won't say rationalized. There were some theories available 
which appeared to explain what had happened between 1933 and 1945. To the 
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effect that the state was no more than the instrument of rule of certain 
social strata for maintaining their rule--with terrorist means if need be. 
The state therefore was the absolute enemy for us. 


This is where I see the starting point of the problems, and these are now 
being complicated by many more problems (ecological and economic crises), 
which can be solved only if the young generation too takes a hand; but it 
escapes from the state in droves. Thus we are also being ruined as a so- 
ciety. Refusal leads not to some kind of revolution but to social sickness 
and ruin. 





Baum: You talk of revolution. I want evolution of this young democracy 
within the framework of this constitution. Long before the present new 
awareness, it formulated self-realization and human dignity as a dynamic 
principle for all political action. It continues to be the most substantial 
offer for commitment, for taking a hand. 


It is of course more convenient, but at the same time also more frustrating 
in the long run, to blame all ills on the modern ersatz devil, “the system,” 
and to squeeze everything into the corset of political doctrines of salva- 
tion. Our future will not be shaped by Utopian concepts of salvation any 
more than by a short-term pragmatism. Deepgoing rethinking is needed, with 
the strongest instances of resistance being included. 


SPIEGEL: Two politically committed people, who both grew up in Nazi times 
and both are haunted by the past of their own nation, both give politics a 
try. One finally becomes a government minister, the other a lawyer and then 
a terrorist. Where did their ways part? 


Baum: Our starting points apparently had something in common. I too--though, 
like you, Mr Mahler, not involved personally at all--felt a deep shame. For 
that very reason, however, I decided to go into politics. I have always been 
allergic to people being unwilling to regard those i2 years of wrongful Nazi 
rule as precisely that. 


Mahler: As a Young Socialist I issued an invitation to a Social Democrat 
who was lecturing about NATO and demanding dissolution of that alliance as 
well as of the Warsaw Pact and neutralization of Germany. It was not I sho 
was making that demand. Nevertheless the party executive initiated expul- 
sion proceedings against me. The proceedings became moot in the end because 
meanwhile the SPD executive had ruled that membership in the SPD and in the 
SDS [German Socialist Students Association] was irreconcilable. Since I 
remained in the SDS, I had to leave the party. My attempt to go into poli- 
tics with a still fairly positive attitude toward the state was ruined. 


And then came Vietnam, and that really is a key point. As late as in 1945, 
particularly the Americans had wanted to make us young people believe that 
capitalism had changed, that it had adopted humane features. What about 
the relationship with fascism? There was no current danger there, they 
said; fascist remnants had disappeared. 
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We felt that our turn had come, because our government, like no other in 
Europe, had supported the Americans’ criminal Vietnam policy. In the con- 
viction of supporting the best cause in the world, we took to the streets 
to protest the genocide in Vietnam. 


Then there was that massive action by the state power, and one person was 
dead. Now there opened up trends of political opinion which led many people 
to believe that things, after all, were what Lenin had said and Marx had con- 
ceived them to be: this state did not represent the whole, not us; this 
state was the henchman of certain parts of this society. 


Baum: You gave up quickly. Perhaps rigorism was stronger than morality, 
the demand higher, the disappointment greater. I have observed that this 
State can be influenced. In the FDP we pointed out the errors of Vietnam 
policy. What was needed was to create public awareness of the need for 
this war in Vietnam to cease, as quickly as possible. I never abandoned 
the attempt to further this public awareness in my party work. 


I continue to be convinced that minorities too can further reforms effective- 
ly without the use of force. New ideas generally come from minorities. But 
any reform entails strength and stamina. 


Mahler: It seems to me that it does wt get us anywhere if we now talk 
about whether we gave up too soon, whether we completely turned away from 
the state too soon. It remains a fact that a great many did turn away, and 
I believe more and more will turn away from this state. 


As an affected person, I can only say that the mendacity of party politicians 
with whom we attempted a dialog made a decisive impression on us. Why is it 
that Willy Brandt--unlike Olof Palme as ihe head of the Swedish government-- 
did not take an early unequivocal stand against the U.S. Vietnam pslicy? He 
failed. In his government declaration he demanded that more democracy be 
ventured; what happened was the radicals decree. 





Baum: We have more democracy today than we had in 1969. Willy Brandt did not 
fail. 


You, Mr Mahler, at that time withdrew into a discussion of theory and dis- 
sociated yourself from reality. You lost contact with realpolitik--perhaps 
out of deep disappointment--noting the irreconcilability between your moral 
demands and reality. You did not keep in mind that the moral demand--the 
more rigorous it is, the more so--always lags behind reality, wherever and 
whenever. From this discussion of theory individual groups then derive a 
downright cynical longing for provoking the state and portray it as what 
they would have liked it to be--as fascist. 


The flight into the irrational may be typically German. It is probably part 
of us. In Nietzsche, for example, some see the seed for Hitler and our 

terrorists, whose hurt sensibility has turned into senseless barbarity. You, 
Mr Mahler, and your people had fallen victim to the dangerous inclination of 
not coping with things in a practical way, even if it was a practical Utopia. 
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The practical «ffect of Marcuse on the students was typical. “Adolescent 
revolt" is what Marcuse himself called the reaction of the disappointed 
generation of students of the early seventies to his not having come up 
with a Utopian synthesis of Marx and Freud. 


Many young people who had read hardly any of Freud and none of Marx believed 
at the time to be able to make Marx and Freud prevail at one go--a way of 
life beyond plight and rule, in which work becomes play and the principle of 
performance has been vwvercome, a paradisical concept indeed. 


For many at that time the complexity of social conflicts disappeared behind 
this vision, which seemed to be within easy reach. Concrete assessment of 
the situation, to develop reasonable strategies and staunchly to make clearly 
described objectives prevail all seemed superfluous. 


Mahler: Though these are highly speculative hypotheses, I too would say 

that we Germans are an extremely ideological people. We want to realize our 
ideals the shortest possible way, without traveling through this world, with- 
out changing it in accordance with its possibilities. 


The analysis of social processes, of worldwide contexts--Vietnam, the United 
States, the FRG--on the whole certainly amounted to dealing with reality in 
a definitely rational manner. Only the conclusions drawn from this and the 
guidelines for action stood out from the real possibilities. Why? Realis- 
tic results which could have derived from unbiased thinking were not desired. 
The result that was to be conceived, you see, had already been presupposed. 


The result was to be a revolution, and only that made it possible to chase 
the thinking with a simp.c trick into a trap. Any thinking attempts that 

did not amount to inventing arguments for the necessity and--and this is more 
important here--feasibility of a violent revolution were suspect as a ration- 
alization of fears, as opportunist maneuvers of retreat and as derivatives 

of material interests in preserving enjoyed privileges. 


Baum: And thus a seesaw process began. You, Mr Mahler, demanded a state 
without force but yourself applied force, thus triggering reactions--for 
example, increased identification of many citizens with this state. By 
lending the state a negative mythology you had proclaimed the impotence of 
the citizen. An understanding of the state without self-confidence. 


SPIEGEL: What made your turning back possible, and how is it possible to 
bring about a change? 


Mahler: This is a question reaching into private politics. Nevertheless, 
because the information may be important, I will answer it. Being conscious 
of having subordinated oneself not only in one's imagination but in reality 
to the revolution, as one understocd it, of having given up for it and 
devoted to it almost everything, reduced one's bad conscience in imprison- 
ment and made one's thinking freer. The perception of reality no longer 

was as distorted as it had been. 
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Given this new consciousness, it was not so easy any longer to denounce 
the criticism of the guerrilla actions or so easy to trigger one's feeling 
of guilt. 


fhe attempts of the group to mobilize with new justification the old feeling 
of guilt against emerging criticism--for instance, that one really should 
think of the fallen comrades--no longer had any effect. If anything, they 
furthered the loosening of emotional ties. The gradually growing differences 
with the spokesmen of the group under the influence of a changed perception 
of the social reality turned into fundamental dissent, into a cooling of the 
emotional ties with the group. What followed perforce was excommunication 
by the group. This excommunication in turn perfwrce brought about an inter- 
est in subjecting the theoretical premises of the urban guerrilla concept to 
comprehensive criticism and review. 


Baum: Can one, then, transfer the motivation you have expounded to the new 
underground generation? 


Mahler: Those now living underground are certainly still governed by the 
climate which emerged at that time. 


Baum: Despite the fact that you were still too young to experience the things, 
to experience the disappointments you have mentioned? 


Mahler: They are our progeny emotionally and intellectually. Enmity against 
the state, they feel exactly the same way; and they have a general idea of 
what fascism and imperialism are. Besides they are governed by an experience 
of impotence: the world exists, it has been completed--without them. A 
world marked to a much greater extent by a predestined course of action than 
in past times. They have not built it; it has been set before them. That 
means that they do not know why they really exist. 


Baum: All right; that is basically true of any young generation. But, things 
being as they are, these 40 terrorists can no longer entertain the hope they 
probably still had, the hope to be able to change something positively from 
the underground. 


Unless they have lost all sense of reality, they have to realize that their 
situation is hopeless. Unless their thoughts are exclusively dominated by 
blind hate, they really have to realize that it pays neither for them nor 
for anyone else to continue on the road of senseless violence. You, Mr 
Mahler, have also admitted how disillusioning it is to believe that one feels 
the necessity of revolution without knowing what and where the revolutionary 
class, the subject of this upheaval, really is. 


Mahler: We had the hope, but we were also ir despair. The people today-- 
they seem to have nothing left but despair. If one wants to understand them, 
one has to take into account the situation in which they find themselves. 
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They are completely isolated; nor can they again be called to account 
any more. They are dictating their own morality. 





Baum: They need constant mutual self-confirmation, and this breaks off 
when they have been imprisoned. Then they fall into a vacuum and feel that 
there is no way out. 


The question--one that I have often asked myself in the past few months-- 

is how we can establish contact with the terrorists who have freed thems.lves 
of the vicious circle or want to try to do so. In the case of Proll we gave 
some signals. Likewise in the case of Berster. And successfully so. 


It is quite important that we confront those who quit in a sober manner, 
without emotion and without hate, and facilitate their return. After all, 
in addition to Mrs Proll and Mrs Berster, Susanne Herminghausen and Ewald 
Goerlich, there are a number of others who want to make a clean sweep. 


SPIEGEL: Do you have any indications of this? 
Baum: There are indications, but of course I cannot name them now. 


Mahler: Giving signs, flashing signals certainly is important, but it is not 
decisive as long as there is no admission of the connection between the fall 
of the state and the enmity against the state. Signs really can always be 
signs of self-righteousness. 


Baum: It is no patronizing pose that the state displays in this phase of 
comparative detente. If one gives signs, one also commits himself--even 

if there is shooting again, which may happen any day. There are indications 
that we all have learned something. We are gradually absorbing the events 

of the fall of 1977. This is also shown by the review discussion which has 
begun at last. Moreover, it has become difficult to mobilize supporters for 
violent action groups. 


Mahler: Let us hope that you turn out to be right. To be sure, the mis- 
takes that have been made need not be repeated ad infinitum. I do believe 
that a debace has also started among the young people who see themselves 

as a subculture, as a fringe group, that some thought is being devoted pre- 
cisely to the question of force and of what can be accomplished by it. 


The criticism against the strategy of the armed groups, from the RAF to the 
"2 June Movement" and the RZ, is already much more widespread than is known 
among the public. 


They had always preached to us that what was needed was to overcome cowardice 
in face of the enemy. But there is also cowardice in face of the friend 

that must be overcome. It prevents us from shaking the taboos of the 
respective group concensus with new questions and realizations and to give 
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new directions to our action. This is a problem of all thos who support 
terrorism or are criticizing it. It is also your problem, Mr Baum, and 
that of your {riends in politics. 


We must get out of the trenches. The political parties must open themselves 
up to debate. But that is not enough. In their present state the parties 
co not inspire any hope. 


Democracy has not been achieved as yet when, as in the Federal Republic, 
election machines communicate between the state apparatus and the voters. 
What is vital is for these election machines to become political parties in 
the true sense of the word, being controlled by associations, initiatives 
and leagues of the citizens who have come of age and have become capable 

of action. 


State and parties must open up to citizens’ initiatives. concede tothem the 
Status and the protection due to constitutional institutions and allow them 
to take part in the state decisionmaking processes. This is where the 
opportunities for a successful future lie. There is still enormous re- 
sistance to be overcome on this road, particularly in the bureaucracy. 


Baum: The parties as election machines--I find that image too harsh. There 
are democratic decisionmaking processes and controversial debates within the 
parties. But we need still more concrete, practically effective, instruments 
for citizens’ participation, for turning the citizens’ spontaneous initiatives 
into practical politics. Citizens’ participation in the communal area, the 
opportunity for citizens’ initiatives to go to court in environmental matters 
are a beginning. 


The citizens have already emancipated themselves to a sizable degree. This 
is shown precisely by the citizens’ initiatives. While this means greater 
dissociation from the parties, the emancipation of the citizens has been and 
continues to be among the objectives of this government coalition. 


People ~«* longer want those at the top to lead them by the nose--not the 
stats not the parties either. There is greater codetermination at work. 
Desp. =. aany fears--for example, for one's job--fewer and fewer people are 
content with being a mere cog. More and more citizens want to have a say 
and want their needs to be taken into greater account. This is also true 
within the parties, in the unions and associations. 


Politics has become more open. The state justifies its decisions more solid- 
ly than in the past. It is more sensitive to new questions--for instance, in 
data protection and in the area of security. 


But despite this positive trend, many young people are holding themselves 
aloof. We do not understand them any longer. They do not speak with us 
any more; they speak a different language. We must therefore overcome these 
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difficulties in understanding one another, the breakdown in communication. 
What some people may regard as completely out of line must also be heard. 
There are still too many taboos. 


SPIEGEL: Is it in fact possible to get to the people who are still under- 
ground? 


Baum: I would like to reach those who believe or used to believe that they 

can change the state by force. However, I am not so naive as to assume that 

I can address those who even today are only out to prove themselves by killing. 
I would like to reach at least those who are on the verge of leaving legality 
and those who want to get out--in other words, who wonder whether violent 
actions against this state make any sense. 


Mahler: I do not make this distinction. The distinction entails a writing 
off of those who are still active underground, who have resorted to arms. 
But I too think that the most important thing is to get into a dialog with 
those people with whom one can talk without special conditions--in other 
words, who have not yet gone underground, who are still trying to mediate, 
to understand, to justify, but who at the same time are also critical of the 
armed groups. 


They are those who are still maintaining some kind of contact with these 
people--personally and also ideologically. But also those who have pushed 
themselves off into isolation, the armed groups, the imprisoned, need this 
communication in some form. I believe that it is not impossible for them to 

be influenced by those with whom they are still maintaining this communication. 


SPIEGEL: You, Mr Mahler, on the one hand are a pathfinder of terrorism but 
on the other hand even now are suspected by comrades whom you want to urge 
to bethink themselves and turn around of having betrayed the cause. Peter- 
Paul Zahl, imprisoned in Werl, calls you an attorney of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, a “ventriloquist of reaction," saying that you have “lost any 
credentials for addressing the left.” 


Mahler: You know, what I want is for the republic to change in such a way 
as to make it something nice to be its ventriloquist or its attorney or its 
counsel for the defense. 


I can only report about my own experience and thought processes. They are 
authentic in a certain way. I hope that this authenticity of experience 

and thinking will prompt many to take notice of what I have to say. Besides 
it is old hat to keep the faithful community in line and keep out critical 
thought by making dissent morally suspect and dismissing it as treason. 


A change in coneciousness is required to enable those in the underground to 
quit. They have to see that those for whom an arrest warrant is out today 
are virtually regarded as lepers. But they are not lepers; they are a plaus-~ 
ible result, a result one can empathize with, of a state development which 

is behind us and which we hope will never recur. 
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Baum: After all, millions of young people did not become terrorists. 
I therefore cannot see anything plausible there. 


I can conceive of even the hard core of terrorism one day regarding its 
actions a so senseless that it loses even the last bit or moral self-justi- 
tication. Of course, we must not offer any cheap opportunities of attack 
either. 


Mahler: You want to clear these cheap areas of attack. The cheapest, the 
most plausible at. present is the radicals decree. It already draws a cer- 
tain thinking [in italics] into the approaches of state repression. 


Baum: The federal government under Helmut Schmidt did abolish the radicals 
decree. The debate about the radicals decree was partly not honest. While 
one wanted tolerance toward one's own thinking, one did not concede it to 
the other. Nor was the fact taken seriously that, if we take democracy and 
abandonment of fascism seriously, this state must stick to its liberal prin- 
ciples. On the other hand, if one wants to eliminate the constitutional 
state, one has to put up with the state defending itself. 


Mahler: But the mere opinion that the elbowroom of freedom ought to be re- 
stricted by revolution must not be threatened with sanctions. One must see 
to it, through real democracy and arguments, that revolution does not become 
the dominating opinion and does not get to power. 


Baum: However, emotions are added to arguments. The terrorist attacks dur- 
ing the later stage, particularly in 1977, caused profound shock, also among 
people who had not been stirred up. I was not able to escape from that either. 
I feel it to this day riding past the corner where Schleyer was kidnapped, and 
the people with him shot down. Nevertheless I hold the view that we incline 

to overreactions. We always immediately call for new legislation. We need 

to be more relaxed. 


Mahler: As for being relaxed, you haven't made much headway as yet. Pre- 
cisely the minister of the interior can really do a great deal to promote 
such an attitude. A strong state, a strong man must not posture anew after 
every attack. 


The government must come dowm from the military-judicial level of fighting 
terrorism and approach and overcome the phenomenon politically. What needs 

to be done is not to make the laws more strict but to recognize and articu- 
late the social premises and causes of the phenomenon. On the other hand, 

it must be shown that despite all provocation the state and government consider 
themselves strong enough to preserve the civil rights anchored in the con- 
stitution. 


Baum: In the fall of 1977, as a reaction to the Schleyer murder, priority was 
given to new legislation and also to expanding the law enforcement machinery. 
To a certain degree that was indisputably necessary. 
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Mahler: To expand the state apparatus is one thing. It is something else 
on top of that to go ahead and extend its responsibilities at the expense 
of the constitutional guarantees of a liberal state. 


SPIEGEL: In several penitentiaries precisely at this time “special security 
areas" have been or are being established for alleged or sentenced terrorists, 
specially shut-off building complexes which, in the words of Berlin psychia- 
trist Professor Rasch, “make one suspect that it is intended to create 
mausoleums for the negative heroes of the nation." It is probably not pos- 
sible to violate more explicitly the good intention of making a return pos- 
sible, because with the additional separation within the prison, to quote 
Rasch again, there is connected pertorce an “assignment of a role which makes 
it more difficult for the terrorist to give up his concept of being one.” 


Baum: For a start terrorists must be accommodated in such a way that they 
can neither break out nor be freed. It is not possible to keep all terror- 
ist prisoners together in a special institution because that would be a step 
in the direction of recognizing them as “political prisoners." To make all 
existing institutions more secure would cause unavoidable extreme burdens for 
all other prisoners, for prison personnel, visitors and attorneys. 


SPIEGEL: Mr Mahler, you have saia--and, of course that is obvious--that 
“precisely the isolation, the impossibility to talk with the people nails 
them down" and makes it impossible for terrorists to “take the first step 
out of this cramped position." 


Mahler: Yes, but I would like to note first off that what is being taken 
into account here is but one factor, that of security, and in an absolute 

way at that. It is, however, also a question of a conflict of values between 
the security interest and the fact that there are limits which have been 
drawn for the implementation of state security interests. 


An inalienable basic comain of man, his dignity, according to Article 1 of 
the Basic Law, includes the possibility of communication. With this basic 
right of development, isolation in high security premises is irreconcilable. 


Baum: One cannot say so for sure in such a general way. And, besides, what 
has caused the installation of such high security areas? 


SPIEGEL: The fact that some escaped and two justice senators in Berlin had 
to quit as a result. 


Mahler: But surely that is nothing new. There are always people escaping 
from prison. Is it likely for special precautions to be taken just because 
a ministerial chair might be starting to wobble? 


Baum: No; but you are forgetting about the liberation attempts from outside. 
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Mahler: The mail robbers were also freed from outside, and yet the British 
cid not build any high security premises. 


Baum: It really is not just a question of a minister's resignation but one 
of human lives being endangered. And that is something that cannot be de- 
bated away at all. It surely is not the same as a mail robber making a 
break. 


Mahler: But in the final analysis severe prison conditions are yet another 
element of danger because there of course will always be people who say: We 
must get them out or they will crack up in there. And then you are in for 
things like Mogadishu. 


Baum: Apparently the people want to be among themselves, for they refuse 
to be together with other prisoners in other groups. 


Mahler: Whether or not they refuse, they are put wherever they are sup- 


posed to go. After all, they are not asked: What kind of setup would be 
to your liking? 


SPIEGEL: What was yours, Mr Mahler? 


Mahler: Iwas in a quite ordinary penitentiary, a quite old one, in Moabit. 
True, | was isolated within that institution, spending 3 1/2 years in strict 
solitary, but there were no specially constructed premises. It was tough 
enough and was to become the upper limit of what is altogether considered 
admissible by way of isolation. 





SPIEGEL: On the other hand, RAF inmates themselves time and again demanded 
greater possibilities of contact within their own circle--a "group capable 
of interaction.” It was fairly obvious a priori that such a group could 
not be formed as part of the routine prison conditions. 


Mahler: Actually opinions by now are divided among the prisoners. Fritz 
Teufel, for instance, quite clearly has spoken out against it. 


Baum: Meaning no groups capable of interaction? 


Mahler: Yes. Some prisoners have already said: For heaven's sake, those 
peculiar analyses from morning to night, that constant pressure of the group! 


SPIEGEL: A quotation from a letter by someone who feels oppressed by com- 
rades-in-arms in the clink, who wants to get out of the group and officially 
was prevented from doing so? 


There was "no level of communication" in the group "except for the constantly 
wearing-down ‘Don't you see'--'don't you understand’ (always from the point 
of view of the RAF and the strategy of armed struggle). For politics and 
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man are ana .yzed only on this basis. In other words, on this basis he is 
criticized for being a ‘cop,’ a ‘Votze' [meaning unknown] or a ‘bourgeois 
asshole.'" 


Mahler: But that is the dilemma. They are put in the high security premises, 
and when they are in there, there is nothing but the group again. It exer- 
cises massive pressure, control over those who begin to wonder and express 
doubts. When differences became apparent in my case, I was glad that I 

did not have to spend every leisure hour with them. 


Baum: It is of course not acceptable for security measures to result in 
psychological group terror in the institution preventing people from quitting 
terrorism. 


No prisoner must be kept in this security area any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. The group must not be left to its own devices. The aim must be 
the transfer to normal prison conditions with its greater opportunities of 
reintegration in society. 





Mahler: What is produced here by way of security has side effects and waste 
products which create a security risk in the first place. 


SPIECEL: Both of you, Mr Baum and Mr Mahler, have defended the belief that 
“only a liberal constitutional state is also a strong state" confronting 
terrorism. You, Mr Mahler, added that "the state is weakened by any abandon- 
ment of constitutional positions," and you, Mr Baum, that "toughening of the 
penal code instead of political confrontation would provide new recruits for 
terrorism." Nevertheless in the past few years there has been a veritable 
avalanche of incisive and curtailing penal code and criminal procedure para- 
graphs. From this point of view, the legislator himself has inflicted damage 
on the state. 


Baum: I cannot go along with that assertion. Certain things were necessary, 
and somethings it probably would have been better not to do. 


Mahler: Most. The overreaction of the legislator, the police, the courts 
and, not least, public opinion to the terrorist attacks confirmed and 
strengthened the impression among the part of the young generation which 

had wearied of the state anyway--a part which, after all, is also a subject 
of our conversation here--that the political institutions had calcified and 
were looking backward. As a result the terrorists gained a long-term strate- 
gic success. 


What was meant as defense against terrorism might thus have created, or might 
yet create in the future, the conditions for its preservation or regeneration 
and expansion. The strategy of the terrorist cores aims at provoking an 
overreaction on the part of the state in the hope that the repression will 
stir up hate against the state and attract recruits to the armed underground. 
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Baum: The state is to be given such an ugly makeup as to become an obvious 
object of attack. 


SPIEGEL: In the field of criminal justice, it put on some of that makeup 
itself. Guaranteed rights of the defense attorneys were limited and abolished 
one after the other. The arrest of suspects was facilitated. Search regu- 
lations were made more harsh. Threats of higher penalties were added to 

old paragraphs, and new criminal norms were added even for actions prelimi- 
nary to the actual use of force. 


Baum: I am sure things were overdone. And therefore my party friends and 

I demand that we do without any provisions that make the voicing of extremist 
political opinions a punishable crime, if only because the confrontation with 
terrorism must get out of the gray area of possible criminal liability. 


Mahler: I cannot but agree of course. The signals for the possibility of 
democratic change of society have to be set above all else in those areas 
which are decisive for an understanding of the state on the part of the 
critical young--that is, in the area of state constraint. Suffice it to re- 
call the campaign against alleged prison torture, which also seriously dam- 
aged the reputation of the Federal Republic of Germany abroad. 


The dividers in the talk booths specially fixed up for terrorists must dis- 
appear. And, not least of all, the law prohibiting contact must po. 


Baum: A ban that does not even permit contact with an attorney really must 
be done away with. For that reason the FDP has demanded a revision of the 
law prohibiting contact. 


SPIEGEL: Did the ban on contacts at least function in your case, Mr Mahler? 


Mahler: In my case, it did not work at all. I had a mini receiver which had 
been smuggled to me during the ban, and I was able to smuggle a manuscript 
containing theses to Mogadishu from my cell. But it is a bad business, if 
only because, when any kind of applications are made, the ban can always 
again be extended, ad infinitum. I believe we are the very first country 

to have a legal basis for the silent camp. 


Baum: Ad infinitum is definitely not the case. But if something put into 
effect that restricts basic rights does not even work, it becomes doubly 
suspect. On the other hand, it is a fact that attorneys have smuggled arms 
into cells and have been included in the communications system of the terror- 
ist. To prevent that was the motive of the law. 


Mahler: A very important point is also the interventions by state security 
and the Office for the Protection of the Constitution [VfS] in the police 
sphere and in prosecution. There is a current instance which can be used 
to illustrate this problem. Suddenly in the Proll trial a note crops up 
which had been dormant in the files for years. 
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SPIEGEL: What note? 


Mahler: A note by Vfs people who during the attempted arrest of Astrid 
Proll--in 1971--observed a shoot-out which then led to a charge of attempted 
murder. This note in the files shows at least that a vital part of the 
charge was very questionable. This, then, would have been an essential 
point of view in arriving at a verdict which ought to have been included 

in the investigation from the start. 


Only now, when the situation has changed, is this produced, and one can 
certainly say that if the trial had been brought to a conclusion at the 
time, Mrs Proll in all Likelihood would have been sentenced for attempted 
murder on the basis of a highly questionable description of the circum- 
stances. 


SPIEGEL: Was this VfS note in the investigation file? 
Mahler: No. 


Baum: The Federal Office for the Protection of the Constitution had not held 
anything back. Rather, at the en’ of 1973, the court itself decided not to 

ask for permission to testify to be given (which the then head of the VfS, 

Nolle, had already prepared). On the other hand, it has not been customary, 

with very rare exceptions, for witnesses to emerge from the VfS sphere. 


Witnesses in case of a murder charge must, however, be made available to the 
court as a matter of principle. That was an obstacle which had to be hurdled. 


In principle police and the VfS are to be kept apart. If nevertheless evi- 
dence from the VfS sphere is introduced into the trial, the court must de- 
cide what is relevant--in other words, concerning what things any testimony 
is required. 


Mahler: Why only the court during the trial and not before? In case of 
periods of 3 or 4 years’ detention pending trial, that is much too late. 


Baum: Of course even any semblance of arbitrary selection of evidence must 
be avoided. Wherever the impression exists that civic freedoms are being 
curtailed, we must go into action. In fact, at least a number of things 
have been initiated in the meantime. 


SPIEGEL: For example? 


Baum: In the security sphere we will consistently engage in greater data 
protection, including the VfS sphere. Storage prerequisites are being 
tightened, and cancellation provisions are being expanded. The restrain- 
ing entry in ID's has been abolished. 








i am also opposed to the concept that, under the pretense of guarding against 
sabotage, it should be made possible one day to exercise surveillance over 
large portions of the work force. Also and precisely in the sphere of the 
constitutional state it is true that alternatives need to be not only con- 
ceived but implemented. 


The alternative to an imprecise priority of the “public interest" is effi- 
cient security within clear legal limits. The core of this constitutional 
policy of the eighties therefore is a reform of mutual judicial assistance 
between the intelligence services and the police. Overdone judicial assist- 
ance is liable in the ADP era to turn us into "people made of glass." Judi- 
cial assistance must therefore be limited precisely. 


SPIEGEL: In criminal law, there is perhaps another thing that can be accom- 
plished. One idea: In accordance with prevailing law, so-called "voluntary 
averting of the effect of one's own wrongful act" is rewarded by a reduction 
or even suspension of punishment. 


Blackmailing kidnappers, arsonists or persons planting bombs and also members 
of terrorist associations can get off easier, or even unscathed, if they pre- 
vent the execution of a planned deed and/or help prevent the threatened ad- 
verse effect. 


Such a behavior means, as a matter of regular practice, that the potential 
culprit buys himself out more or less or completely at the expense of his 
previous buddies, basically betraying the other members of his gang or band 
and surrendering them to the police. Precisely this ruthless dissociation 
probably even for terrorists willing to quit represents an extremely high 
threshold--be it for psychological reasons, because they find it hard to blow 
up the group for their own benefit, or be it out of concern for their own 
security, since there has been such a thing as murder by people taking jus- 
tice into their own hands. Could not the state build a bridge there which 
one could use more easily? 


Baum: The prevailing penal code and criminal procedure offer sufficient op- 
portunities for taking into consideration the behavior of a person involved 
in a terrorist group after the deed, as well as his desire to dissociate 
himself, in his trial and imprisonment. 


The voluntary averting of the effect of one's wrongful act does not pre- 
suppose that someone becomes a traitor. It is enough for the culprit to 
strive voluntarily and earnestly to prevent the continuation of an association 
or the committing of a crime corresponding to its aims, or for him to cause 
crimes, the planning of which he knows, to be prevented by revealing his 
knowledge in time. He need not notify the identity or location of his 

fellow culprits. 








As far as possible, we should do without special laws, both against and in 
behalf of terrorists. We can try, on the one hand, to reduce the emergency 
provisions of the past few years and, on the other hand, again introduce new 
special norms in the opposite direction. While laws, like anything else we 
do, can have unforeseen results and must therefore be checked constantly as 
to their effects, legislation, particularly penal legislation, must not be- 
come a screw which is constantly turned back and forth. 


It would be a violation of the demand for equality as a matter of principle 
to afford milder treatment to persons charged with or sentenced for terror- 
ist crimes than to other criminals. 


The laws applicable to any violators of the law should be applied in a liberal 
and not in a pedantic manner. There is nothing more that I would like to say 
about this--in fact, nothing more that I could say without -encroaching on the 
field of justice and judicial politicians. 


Mahler: It really is not at all a question of special laws. We all have had 
enough of them. There does exist the legal institution of the voluntary avert- 
ing of the effect of one’s wrongful act. And it was in fact tailored for people 
who have moved in constellations, personal relationships, quite different from 
those of terrorists. 


The legislator's imagination simply was not enough. It has to come down to 
the question of turning one's back to behavior endangering the public. It 
should suffice to pin that down convincingly somehow. 


SPIEGEL: Legal considerations aside--could, should the state in toto or in 
part forgo its claim of prosecution vis-a-vis terrorists in the interest of 
detente? For instance, could not former terrorists living peaceably abroad 
under a false identity just be left in exile and freed of the pressure of 
prosecution? Would such a concession not perhaps cause others to come to 
their senses? 


Mahler: The terrorists underground must be left a way back into society. 
Otherwise, facing certain ruin, they will feel impelled to take actions of 
bloody despair. After all, you too have said, Mr Baum: "To press the claim 
of prosecution cannot be the sole maxim of our political action." 


There exists no moral argument. There probably also does not exist a legal 
argument for a solution. But there exists a political argument, and it must 
be the decisive point of view. 


Baum: How do you mean that? 


Mahler: Prepared and accompanied by a broadiy based declaration about the 
need of a political solution of terrorism based on inner conciliation, the 
government should state--and act accordingly--that in the future it will no 
longer demand and work for the surrender of those former guerrillas who have 

















gone abroad and have credibly made it known that they have quit their 
tloody business and do not want to continue the armed struggle against the 
state. 


Baum: That would be granting unjustified privileges to this group of people. 
1 cannot cotton to such a concept, even if there were to be a classification 
according to the seriousness of the crimes they are charged with. 


Mahler: There must be no classification. Precisely those wanted for murder 
must have a way open to them. There will then be peace in this country, and 
in this peaceful climate, if it is not interrupted by such dramatic events as 
the Stockholm embassy and the Schleyer kidnapping, we will be able to attack 
the core of the problem by changing the structure of consciousness. Because 
if there is again such a break as occurred in 1977, there will be nothing 
left of this debate, which is supposed to enlighten. 


Baum: What kind of guarantees are we then to go in for? 


Why do you not want to give those who by dissociating themselves from their 
deeds, through their way of life, have shown in the past few years that 
they have detached themselves--why really do you not want to give them an 
opportunity to submit themselves to a proceeding? I studied very carefully 
what Mrs Berster wrote to me. What was important for her was to be able to 
live again in the Federal Republic and not to have to end her days in a 
Palestinian refugee camp. 


Mahler: The one does not rule out the other. The possibility or, as vou put 
it, the opportunity of submitting to a proceeding exists for anyone anyway. 

I need not go abroad for that; I can go to the nearest police station and 
say: Here I am, I am all yours. 





SPIEGEL: An amnesty? 

Baum: The convinced terrorist culprit too must go through constitutional 
proceedings. Even if there are social reasons for terrorism, he must be 

held personally responsible for his crimes and its consequences. On the 

other hand, society must not shut itself off to anyone who wants to turn 
around. There must be something else in addition to all the legal paragraphs. 
SPIEGEL: Mercy? 

Mahler: I don't like that word. 

Baum: Nor do lI. 


SPIEGEL: Mr Baum, Mr Mahler, thank you for this interview. 


8790 
CSO: 3103 
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COUNTRY SECTION FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


EX-TERRORIST KLEIN TELLS ABOUT PAST, OPEC, UNDERGROUND 
Hamburg DER SPIEGEL in German 3, 10, 17 Dec 79 


{Extracts from book “Rueckkehr in die Menschlichkeit. Appell eines 
ausgestiegenen Terroristen"” [Return to Humanity--the Appeal of an Ex- 
Terrorist] by Hans-Joachim Klein, to be published shortly by Rowohlt 
Taschenbuch Verlag, Reinbek--all rights reserved by it--as paperback 
"rororo aktuell No 4544," dealing with the former terrorist's life in 
the underground: "'I Wanted No "art of That'") 


{3 Dec 79 pp 78-105] 


[Text] It was “damned difficult" for terrorist Hans- 
Joachim Klein to quit the “web of international ter- 
rorism." In a moving autobiography, written in the 
underground and to be published shortly by Rowohlt, 
he tells how he got into this web, about his actions 
as a terrorist (at the OPEC raid in Vienna in 1975) 
and what caused him "to return to humanity." DER 
SPIEGEL is publishing extracts. 


Let me start putting down on paper how I got from Frankfurt to OPEC head- 
quarters in Vienna--to begin with, as if I were returning from a long 
journey (horror trip would be a better term) and were supposed to des- 
cribe it without any prejudice whatsoever. 


Actually I know already that this “without prejudice" won't work, but I'11l 
give it a try. 


There is still too large a portion of fury, disappointment and sadness 
in me, so that I certainly also might get applause from the wrong side. 
That I don't want, and 1 don't need it either. Heaven forbid that I 
should become a Frankfurt Solzhenitsyn of the guerrilla movement. 


As a young worker I quite often went to eat at Nutten-Loui on Bockenheimer 
Warte, and there at some time or other I met three of the biggest comrades 
of the Frankfurt left--Melchior, Heipe and Obelix. There wasn't anything 
political at all in this at first; they were barroom buddies. 
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In the meantime the Vietnam demonstrations were taking place in West 
Germany, and some trouble was starting here and there. Thinking about 
all those things in my own way, I somehow came to the conclusion that 
there was something wrong with what the press and my old man and the men 
at work were saying about the students. 


One day | made the heroic decision to go to a teach-in at the university 
to take a first-hand look at things. First--so as not to look like an 
outsider--1 bought myself a package of Bauloises. At Nutten-Loui I had 
noticed that many people were smoking then. 


Well--the atmosphere made me feel extremely uneasy. The place was ter- 
ribly crowded, up front someone was shouting into a megaphone, and in the 
back one could hardly understand what he was saying. In short, the only 
result at that time was that I was now smoking Gauloises and got to know 
a new fellow. 


The fellow belonged to the League of Conscientious Objectors (VK), and 
of course he jumped into the ring and tried to explain to me that it was 
no good joining. I objected timidly that it really would be better to 
join the Bundeswehr [FRG Armed Forces] and to attack the matter from 
inside (theoretically). This earned me an invitation to Adalbertstrasse, 
where their office was. And I went there quite often. 


What decided me seriously to grapple with leftist politics and to commit 
myself there, however, was not primarily the agitation of the fellows but 
that of my old man and that of the public media. So far I had not gone 
to a demo, and now I happened to pass by one. 


And there I saw three cops getting hold of a girl. Well--something 
snapped inside me. I must have rushed in like a madman. They let go 
of the girl and fondly turned their attention to me. I was used to 
thrashing, and in fact there was something good about it: my child's 
belief in the good old police was now a matter of the past. 


From that moment on I really tackled things differently. I read my 

first political book, engaged in a lot of discussion, took part in demos, 
attended teach-ins and so on. And then, ever so slowly, came what people 
call political awareness. 


Half a year later | joined the Bundeswehr. Of course, with the idea that 
some action must be taken against it. For a year and a half I muddled 
along in it rather helplessly and alone. 


After being discharged from the Bundeswehr, I did not go back to my old 
man. For a while longer I took part in the VK, until it fell apart. And 
then I ran into Melchior, Heipe and Obelix again. I had now started to 
feel like a comrade and was now also always mighty proud when I was ad- 
dressed as such. Those three then gave me the final polish as it were. 
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And it was at that time that Andreas Baader was sprung from the clink. 
That was as it should be, I thought. Less so the fact that they shot 
and killed Linke. Because with us in the legal left, after all, the 
situation was such that whatever you did or said was used by the fuzz, 
the state and the media to criminalize you in order to eliminate you. 


if it happened that in this situation some comrades tried things a dit- 
ferent way, with guns, they had my approval for a start. There were 
the first cases of people getting shot and killed, of people going into 
the clink. The treatment of the comrades in the clink was inhuman 

and destructive, both physically and psychologically. So something had 
to be done for the comrades. 


In Frankfurt a Red Aid was formed, which I joined immediately. And the 
comrades really were not the “legal arm of the RAF [Red Army Faction]." 
Except for myslef and one or two others, the rest of the comrades were 
against the policy of the RAF. 


The RAF and other groups could survive only with the support of legal 
comrades. And one of these legal ones then told them about me, and then 
they said they wanted to get to;ether with me sometime. And so I went. 
| made it clear to them that I would support them but had no intention 
whatever to "go underground.” 


At that time | had my first contacts with the Palestine question. I 
bought a few books about the struggle of the Palestinian resistance. But 
for the time being the main thing for me remained to support and aid the 
comrades in the clink. Meanwhile there now were in addition to the RAF 
the "2 June Movement" and the “Revolutionary Cells” (RZ). 


And then Ulrich Schmuecker was murdered. The declaration by "2 June"-- 
anonymously--dropped into the Red Aid office in which | was also living 

at the time. And I did find it, at least politically, quite objectionable. 
The way the thing was made up and the terminology--"people'’s court,” for 
instance--1 did not approve of. 


Nevertheless at that time I was in favor of “the execution of the traitor 
Schmuecker." In a Red Aid discussion I tried to make clear my point of 
view, why I thought it was right that he had been killed. At that time 

Il lost a lot of support and political credibility among the comrades. 


"The Comrades in the Clink Will Not be Able to Hold Out Much Longer' 


A short time aftr that I went together with another fellow, who had turned 
up at the Red Aid for a change, as a delegate to the national Red Aid con- 

gress in Hamburg. He invited me to dinner. And that was the beginning of 

my road to OPEC headquarters in Vienna. 


Very soon the conversation was not about anything else any more than 
national and international! guerrilla movements and the question as to 
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what | would think of a liberation action in behalf of the imprisoned 
comrades. And the man who was swallowing down a paprika schnitzel with 
me and talking to me was Wilfried ("Bonni") Boese. 


Well--we now met frequently, while he continued to keep mum about what 
he was up to politically. I talked a lot, he not much. Other comrades 
who in part had long since quit the left scene now suddenly started 
talking to me in bars and elsewhere. 


They wanted to find out how reliable | was. Apparently I was, because 
one day Bonni told me that he and others belonged to the Revolutionary 
Cells and asked what I would think of taking part in a liberation action. 


First I was speechless. 1 realized and understood that there had to be 
a liberation action, but I had never considered even for a moment that 
I might be part of such a thing one day. 


It was in fact along this line thit I reacted at first. The answer I got 
was, among other things: The RAF is in a crisis at present, and "2 June” 
has something else to do right now, so there are not enough comrades for 
a liberation action, and I had already had military training, and the 
comrades in the clink would not be able to hold out much longer. 


At some time or other I then became a member of the RZ and, for a start, 
had to learn nothing but forge identity papers. I was to be kept out of 
any actions that were pending or were being staged so as not to jeopardize 
my role in the liberation action. 


One day, Bonni asked me whether I felt like going to Paris with him. I 
certainly did. When we got to Paris we went into a house, into an apart- 
ment which was very sparsely furnished, and there I met someone who I 
assumed at the time was an American member of the Mafia-~Llich Ramirez 
Sanchez, better known as "Carlos." 


They were attending to their business of selling forged plane ticket 
credits of Austrian Airlines or offering them to the company for sale. 
And since the two spoke only English and I did not understand a word, I 
went rambling through Paris in the meanwhile. 


At night we went back to Frankfurt, and Bonni told me a few things about 
Carlos--that he was a member of the Palestinian liberation organization 
PFLP and had been the only foreigner to take part in the fighting in the 
war in Jordan and that he was one of the people heading a PFLP command in 
Paris. 


Weeks later, we went to Paris again, and there I then met various chiefs 

of Pal.stinian resistance movements. We talked a lot about the Palestinian 
question. It was explained to me in some detail what the RZ thought a 
liberation action should look like, how it should proceed. 
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Every country has its national holiday, and of course they are also 
celebrated in the missions abroad. To these celebrations the ambassadors 
of friendly and also not friendly nations are invited, and most of the 
time: they will come, 


Now the plan was to raid such a celebration and seize all those present 
and thus compel the departure for abroad of almost all imprisoned comrades. 
Except for technical details, I had no objections to that. But that was 
not all. 


Not only were the first hostages to be shot when the first ultimatum 
expired, but a previously rigged VW bus, loaded with bottles of gas and 
explosives, was to be blown up with time fuses by another “commando” either 
in the underground garage of the Chase Bank in Frankfurt or in the yard 

of QUICK in Munich. 


If the place should be stormed, another “commando” which previously had 
taken rooms in a luxury hotel and had rigged it with 20 kilograms of 
explosives was to blow up the hotel. It is obvious what would have 
happened: an awful bloodbath. 


l was terribly perturbed but did not dare to voice my outright opposition. 
To get comrades out of the clink, yes; but at that price, no and without 
me. Bonni and others somehow must have caught on to the fact that the 
"background music" was not at all to my liking. 


One day | was asked by the RZ whether | was prepared to take part ina 
fund-procurement action in behalf of the PFLP. I asked what it would be 
like. Wel!, 1 was told, we--Bonni, his girlfriend Brigitte and someone 
else of the RZ [and 1]--would go to London. 


There Carlos, Michel Moukarbel and another two comrades of the PFLP were 
waiting. And there we would kidnap the ambassador of the United Arab 
Emirates, Al-Tadshir (private fortune of about 13 or 14 million deutsche 
marks), and return him for 40 million dollars. We could easily afford it. 


To procure funds for the Palestinian resistance was all right with me. 
It need them too, what with the war in Beirut, the struggle in the occupied 
territories. Solwent to London. 


Then I and the others stood in Kingston Park from morning to night, ob- 
serving the embassy and his [the ambassador's] residence a few blocks 
further on. In a period of 2 weeks we got to see him and his two body- 
guards only once. After that the whole thing was called off. 


I went back to Germany. Being together with the Palestinian comrades iad 
been something fantastic and full of solidarity. 


Bonni goes to Paris and after going to Carlos" apartment is arrested there. 
Carlos, discovered in another apartment, shoots and kills two secret 
service cops, wounds one seriously, shoot and kills his best friend, 
Michel Moukarbel, and manages to escape. 
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Bonni is lucky in that he is deported to Gemany before the shooting. He 
arrives in Saarbruecken and is scheduled to appear before the magistrate 
there. Having someone telephone the apartment of attorney Inge Hornischer, 
he asks for legal aid. 


Inge Hornischer at first was unwilling. The scheduled appearance before 
the magistrate was at 10 am at Saarbruecken District Court. But when I 
told her that I would drive her, she agreed. Of course she did not know 
anything about my illegal activity. Bonni was released and then went 
“underground” with Brigitte. 


A number of things had happened in the meantime: Holger Meins was dead; 
Berlin CDU chief Lorenz had been kidnapped and had been exchanged for 
five people and a few marks. Then there was the crazy thing (the attack 
on the German Embassy) in Stockholm, which even the RZ wanted to prevent 
the RAF people from undertaking. 


As I had often done before, I went to a meeting in the woods and there saw 
Brigitte and another member of the RZ. Actually I had not expected to 

see her. She had just come back from an Arab country and evidently was 

in a great hurry. There was no small talk, only a “how are you,” and then 
she went down to business: 


"The situation of the Palestinian resistance is more miserable than it 

has ever been. The final battle is to be fought in Beirut. The petro- 
countries are keeping out of the whole matter. And the Israelis are 
pumping enormous amounts of weapons to the side of the Falange and are 
even supporting it with artillery fire. At the same time they are seizing 
the vital supply ships of the left resistance. Hell has broken loose in 
the camps of the Palestinian comrades. 


"The PFLP therefore is planning an action to again arouse greater interest 
among the petrocountries in its problems and the entire Palestinian people. 
We have agreed that one of us will participate. 


"The PFLP insists that only comrades should participate who have already 
finished their military training. Carlos therefore thought it would be 
quite a good thing if ‘Angie’ (my cover name at the time) took part. 

He had been very reliable in London." 


I then asked what kind of an action it was and was told that all petro- 
ministers were to be kidnaped at the next OPEC conference in Vienna. I 
was flabbergasted. There was no way such a thing could come off. And I 
Said so. 


After 2 or 3 days we met again. I agreed conditionally to the planned 
action in Vienna, saying that I would not make a final decision until 

I talked to the leader of the commando. About the exact political purpose 
of the action, the objective and the procedure. 








Another meeting was agreed on in order to get me safely across the border. 
In the meantime | saw another RZ man to whom I gave some photos so that a 
passport could be prepared for me. 


Sunday evening I packed a bag at home, and on Monday morning at 8 on the 
dot I stood at the Weisser Stein subway station. And Monday evening I 
sat with others in a hotel in Zurich, waiting for Bonni to go to Vienna 
with him. In Vienna we each got a room in a different hotel. 


In the morning there was great amazement. Bonni too was sitting in the 
breakfast room. The other hotel had been full, and it had been too late 
to find another one. Never mind: we just would not know each other. For 
the time being, we had nothing to do and were simply waiting for Carlos. 
We had no idea that he had been on the same train. 


We were walking through Vienna, and--lo and behold--who steps out of a 
fantastically expensive store with a newly acquired beret? Carlos. A 

big welcome, and then we go out to eat together--in an extremely fancy and 
expensive place, of course--with him going ahead and giving out the first 
pieces of information. 


"The operation will take place on 19 or 20 December 1975. fhe first member, 
with the cover name of ‘Nada,’ is coming in the next few days, the rest 

of the commando a little later. The arms and the inside information will 
also arrive about that time. I will talk with Angie during the week. In 
addition we have to rent an apartment for the commando and some cars.” 


I had been in Vienna a week and had been awfully bored when Carlos made a 
date with me and Bonni to discuss things--on which it of course depended 
whether I would participate at all. 


We had agreed to meet in a cafe. Of all things, that date did not materi- 
alize, and 1 returned to my hotel. Some hours later the telephone rang, 
and Carlos was at the other end. He was down in the lobby. Of course, 

I understood only "Bahnhof" [railway station] since he was speaking English, 
and finally the hotel flunky had to explain that I was having a visitor. 


To start with, I got the guy up to my room and looked to see whether the 
coast was clear, and then I dragged Carlos up two stories to Bonni's room. 
And then there began the discussion, which was very strenuous and involved, 
because Bonni had to translate everything back and forth and of course 
added his two cents’ worth. 


To start with, we talkec about the situation of the Palestinian resistance. 
It jibed to a large with what Prigitte had told me and with my own estimates. 
Then we spoke about how the action had been planned to proceed and what 

was to be accomplished by it. 


Carlos: "We see the operation as divided into two phases. As for the 
government concerned and the rest of the world public, there is only a 
single phase for a start. That is the big trick, without wlich we would 


not get out of Vienna ali that easily. 
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“Phase 1, secondary as far as the commando is concerned: Seizure of the 
OPEC ministers, with all that goes with it. Demand for a statement to be 
read over the radio at certain intervals. Making available a plane, and 
free and unimpeded departure with all OPEC ministers. No more. 


“Leaving Vienna, as far as we are concerned, is the start of phase 2--the 
Start of the operation, as far as we are concerned. The plane is ex- 
changed for a long-distance jet. Then one petrominister after another is 
released in his own country, but only after it has issued a pro-Palestinian 
declaration in the press, on television and over the radio. No more demands 
than this here either. 


"That Has Nothing at All To Do With Killing’ 


"In case of noncompliance, the plane leaves at once, and the minister dies. 
An exception are Ministers Yamani of Saudi Arabia and Amusegar of Iran; 
these will be shot [in any case]--by me. 


"If we manage to occupy OPEC headquarters (and there is no doubt at all 

that we will), we will leave Kreisky and the rest of the world under the 
impression that once more a few mad Palestinians and their friends have 

managed a spectacular coup, ending in them and their hostages taking off 
again for a safe place after the reading of an obscure declaration. 


"Even the declaration which will be read will, above all else, serve the 
purpose of not letting them get any different idea. The way it will be 
phrased, it won't be understood by hardly anyone anyway. So the occupation 
of OPEC headquarters aad the seizure of the ministers and the withdrawal 
are mainly a military problem. The political part will only begin above 
the sky of Vienna." 


What did I think about Amusegar and Yamani being shot in any case? 


As for Amusegar (the Iranian minister of the interior), I had no problems 
at all with my conscience. I am sure that when it became known that we 
had him, in his country certainly not just a handful of "terrorists" would 
rejoice and wait for news of his death. And certainly no one would weep 
either in the torture chambers of (the secret service) SAVAK--not for that 
reason. 


As for Yamari, the situation was more complicated as far as I was concerned. 
I did not quite understand it--also because I was not familiar with Saudi 
Arabia and had hardly heard about Yamani. 


I was given some explanations, about the role of Saudi Arabia, and particu- 
larly that of Yamani, in the negative attitude toward the Palestinian 
question. From the Palestinian point of view, I found it justified that 
they wanted to shoot him, but I could not really identify with it; there- 
fore I am also not unhappy that he is still alive. 





The second part of the discussion dealt with the military details of the 
action. 


Carlos: "I <n the leader of the commando and of the action. My deputy 

is a Palestinian comrade, if something happens to me. For the action we 
will get two submachineguns, six pistols, eight handgrenades and enough 

explosive complete with electric fuse. In addition 1 am waiting for X, 
who will give me the inside information which will show what things look 
like inside, including the security measures. 


"Now about the treatment of the hostages. Whoever offers any resistance 
is shot at once. Whoever does not follow orders immediately is shot. 
Whoever tries to escape is shot. If someone gets hysterical and starts 

to scream and flips, he is shot. If a member of the commando does not fol- 
low my orders or does not carry out the instructions discussed with him 

in advance, thus jeopardizing the operation, he is shot." 


Well, I wanted no part of that. There was just a little too much shooting 
going on there. I did as much as shout: 


Didn't he know that one didn't have to kill with a weapon but could also 
just inflict a wound? That I was not a killer and wouldn't become one 
either, regardless of what the purpose might be, and that I wouldn't 
dream of killing or even just wounding someone just because he or she 
became hysterical. And if that was one of the instructions to the com- 
mando, he could delete me, because I was in no moodto be shot by him. 


Carlos wanted no part of that. He said: "There will be something like 

a hundred people there, some armed. If someone offers resistance or does 
not follow an order at once, he has to be shot. You can hardly argue 
with those people about whether your orders make or do not make sense. 
All that, therefore, has nothing at all to do with killing but is a 
military necessity in the political struggle." 


I persisted that I thought this was killing pure and simple and that I was 
not a killer and would not become one, however honorable and necessary the 
pelitical aims were. If someone shoots at me, I of course shoot back. 
And, depending on the situation, 1 don't shoot to kill the person con- 
cerned, in extreme situations I will go ahead and kill him. And to judge 
that, I won't let anyone tell me how--let alone order me. 


So the noise started all over again. 1 told him he should get himself 
someone else for the operation if he couldn't see that and acted according- 
ly. This and other things, Bonni did not translate. Instead he said to 

me in an urgent tone: 


"You are right: we are not killers and don't want to be either. You 
shouldn't take all that Carlos is saying literally. 1 have known him long 
enough to realize that he iike to exaggerate and then lets himself go. What 
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he simply wants to say is that he knows you are doing this kind of thing 
for the first time and that he wants to make it clear that enormous dis- 
cipline is needed to last through it. 


"With such exaggerated examples, he wants to find out how things are with 
you. That is important for him, for after all you are the only one whom 
he could not test in the military camp. He has his own ways to find out 
things about people. They may be a little peculiar, but as long as they 
work, who cares?" 


I insisted that the points criticized by me had to be put once more on 
the agenda. For the rest, if it was clear that I was no killer and that 
I therefore would not shoot people who were unarmed or hysterical or who 
escaped or refused orders, they could count on my participation. 


After a long conversation with Carlos, Bonni translated for me that this 
was all right and that a talk which would go into it further would take 
place together with Nada at a later time. Today I am quite sure that 
Bonni must have translated for him something quite different from what I 
had said. Otherwise, my attitude being what it was, he certainly would 
not have let me take part in the action. 


By now it was mid-December. We were close to going stir-crazy. The four 
RZ men went on providing information about the OPEC building. Finally 
Nada turned up. He had been in Vienna for some time, but his notes had 
the dates wrong. The rest of the commando had arrived as well, and via 
Geneva there arrived the eight handgrenades and two pistols for Carlos' 
and Halid's personal protection. 


That was all so far, and here it was already 17 December. In the evening 
Carlos and Halid went to their last possible date with X. And it worked: 
they came back with a couple of bags full of stuff and with the promised 

inside information. 


We, the commando, were initiated by Carlos into the military "fine details" 
of the operation. Each member of the commando was to stick to them 
strictly, no matter what happened. 


Carlos: "The political aim of the operation, I have explained sufficiently. 
So now to the occupation of OPEC headquarters: 


"No 1: Me. Armament: One submachinegun and one pistol. 
"No 2: Halid. One submachinegun and two handgrenades. Our job is to 
advance without stopping into the conference room and to stay there for 


the time being. 


"No 3: Yussef. One pistol and the explosive. He follows us and, in the 
conference room gets the explosive ready at once and ignites it if I say so. 
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"No 4: Nada. One pistol. Guarding the hostages in the conference room; 
before that, blocking of both elevators. 


"No 5: Angie. One pistol, his revolver and two handgrenades. He stops 
anyone who is at OPEC headquarters, takes them to the conference room with 
every means at his disposal, having previously searched them for weapons. 
As soon as there is quiet in the conference room, I come and help him 
search the rooms. 


"No 6: Joseph. One submachinegun and two handgrenades. He provides fire 
cover for Angie and helps him if necessary. 


“When every one at OPEC headquarters is in the conference room, Angie and 
Joseph take over the job of covering the room. Should they be overcome, 
Yussef, on my signal, will ignite the explosive. Angie will go and take 
a look at the building from the outside tomorrow morning. Any further 
questions? Okay, let's get some shuteye.” 


I had not further questions, but I did have a request. In case of an in- 
jury which would make a cripple, I wanted to be shot on the spot. And 
any wounded (among the commando) should definitely be taken along, no 
matter how seriously wounded they were, even if they said themselves that 
they would not survive the transport. Whether one kicks the bucket in 

the clink or during the transport would make no difference. In the latter 
case one would at least still have a chance. 


With a Hello Past the Police Guards 


It was so decided, and then we all went to get some shuteye--some in bed, 
others on the floor. 


Saturday morning, at 9, 1 went ahead and took a look at the OPEC building, 
then brought a few things and returned to the apartment. There I learned 
that it had been put off to Sunday. I took off again and did not return 
until evening. 


The others had supper and once more made fun of me because, as on the 
evening before, I did not eat anything any more. A wise decision, as it 
turned out later, and one without which 1 probably would not be alive any 
longer. (The Bundeswehr, you see! ) 


At midnight Bonni broke open a bottle of whisky to celebrate my birthday. 
I had two or three glasses and ten retired to my room. I did not feel 
like celebrating; 1 wanted to be ieft in peace. During the night I felt 
extremely lonely and was sad. 


I was awakened at 0700 and once more had to go to the OPEC building. This 
time to check whether Yamani and Amusegar were in attendance again. They 
drove up, and I went back to the apartment. There everything was getting 
ready. Except for the submachineguns and the explosive, we carried every- 
thing on us. We could hardly move, and that's what it looked like. 
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We had realized that to drive up at OPEC we needed a vehicle which took 
into account our handicap of not being mobile and yet was fast, sure and 
dependable. We now got out of it with some difficulty, leaving behind 

a man with sagging jaw, completely at a loss. He was the conductor of 
the streetcar. And it stopped almost exactly in front of OPEC. 


At the entrance stood a young cop, and I said hello to him. He saluted, 

and we went in without being stopped. At the foot of the stairway stood 

some characters who could easily be identified as journalists. Carlos 

asked them a question in English (whether the meeting was still in progress). 
They must have said that it was, at which point he opened his tote bag 

and took out his submachinegun. 


That was the starting signal. We now all got out our weapons and, in the 
agreed order, ran up the stairs at small intervals. 


After entering OPEC in Vienna, I did not speak any more German. Not in- 
cluding a few words of English [sic]. I1 did not want to reveal anything 
about my nationality, because after all I wanted to go back to West 
Germany. The first German word I attempted was on the plane which trans- 
ported us away later. 


I was not yet inside OPEC when the first shots were fired. They clearly 
came from a submachinegun. Rushing inside, I saw Nada at the elevators. 
And that is where the first one or two people died. The sequence of events 
is not so important any more. 


As soon as I was inside OPEC headquarters, I took off my coat and put on 
a face mask. Meanwhile new shots were fired in the conference room. (An 
unarmed Libyan OPEC employee had attached Carlos. Carlos shot him in the 
shoulder and then emptied the rest of the magazine into the body of the 
wounded and defenseless Libyan. ) 


In the reception area, I meanwhile faced seven or eight people. And the 
receptionist, who was telephoning God knows whom. First I shooed the men 
at gunpoint into a corner and had them raise their hands. 


After that, I tried to make clear to the young woman that there would be 

no more telephoning. But she did not go along. And Joseph, who was to 
give me fire protection, had disappeared. Nada was hauling chairs to the 
elevator. I had to keep one eye on the men and the other on the reception- 
ist. 


Her reactions were not of shock. Heavens, no. At most, mine were. I 
said to her in my best Oxford English, "Finished, go," but she merrily 
went on talking on the phone. I fired into the phone, and she took the 
next one. I was standing in front of it, completely stunned, and did not 
know what to do. Somehow I pulled myself together and emptied almost 

all of my magazine into the damned switchboard. 
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She joined the others, and I was still aware that there might be one among 
them who was armed. (The thing with the telephone had lasted 30 seconds, 
and »f course I had kept my eye on them during that time.) 

Sc I displayed my English again, saying “Jacket out," and pointed with my 
pistol to the other wall. Ome after the other stepped up and took off 
his jacket. I could see that none was armed, and they could therefore 
go to the conference room, to which I pointed. 


This checking for weapons went extremely slowly because no one really 
understood me properly. 


And then I noticed how one wanted to make himself scarce. As far as Il 
could, I kept my eye on him and let him go. And he did not make things 
tough for me either. He walked backward, his arms raised above his head, 
in the direction of the exit. Auf Wiedersehen, I said to myself. He 
went, or was about to go, as Nada arrived. 


And then Nada commits that madness: he sees that he wants to leave and 
runs after him, then does not even keep the proper safe distance but 
goes as close to him as possible. pointing his pistol at his chest. And 
the Iraqi goes from the defensive to the offensive; what else can he do 
now? 


With lightning speed he puts his arms around him and, clasping the member 
of the commando, with the pistol somewhere between the two, makes for 

the exit. Before I was able to react at all--besides I still had all those 
people in front of me--he and Nada had left, and before you knew it shots 
were heard, 


I ran to the door, where Nada met me. Despite the embrace, Nada had been 
able to fire, and then, together with the Iraqi, he had fallen to the floor. 
The whole thing had happened at the stairway a step away from the door, 

and I saw that the Iraqi was carrying a gun, because his jacket had been 
pulled up. It was in a special quick-draw holster. 


I took the gun, not having the time then to wonder why he had not used it. 
There had been ample opportunity for him to do so. I saw masses of blood 
on the floor, his head in the middle. He was still alive, his breathing 
a simply awful rattle. I was sick to my stomach and quickly went back to 
the OPEC hall. 


There I drove the rest pellmeil into the conference room and then started 
searching the rooms. Carlos came and helped me. But we soon stopped that, 
because it was much too time consuming. 


I then, together with Joseph, who had cropped up again in the meantime (I 
have never found out where he had been the whole time), withdrew to a 
position different from the one that had been planned. I did not want to 
go to the planned one any longer because we had not searched all the rooms 
and would be exposed to possible attacks from there, without any cover. 
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We sat there, awaiting developments--above all, for someone to ask just 
what we wanted and were planning to do. We now had everything and everyone 
under control; any outsider had to realize that as well. 


Well, and then came four characters who would have been more at home in 
a Django [spaghetti Western hero] movie than in a special squad of the 
Vienna police. They announced their arrival with a tremendous noise 
down at the stairway. I crawled froward to see what was up and saw four 
cops with steel helmets and holding submachineguns at the stairway. 


I now had three choices: I could have shot them despite their protective 
vests, I could have thrown two of the handgrenades (which would have 
amounted to the same thing), or I could withdraw again. I did the latter. 
So I came back to my corner. 


I started replenishing my pistol, and then came the first submachinegun 
Salvos from the Vienna Djangos. They must have gone mad. It was obvious 
that they did not have a chance to pass by us, the waythat we were posi- 
tioned. 


They realized it too: there was nothing doing without handgrenades. And 
those they were not permitted, unable or unwilling to use. Above all, in 
order not to endanger the hostages. But what they did with their sub- 
machineguns amounted to the same thing. 


So the bullets ricocheted all over, and if only a single one had got into 
the conference room, Carlos would have given the order to use the explosive, 
in the mistaken belief that we had been overcome. 


Il finished loading my magazine and in the meantime gave Joseph to under- 
stand that he should go ahead and point his submachinegun around the corner. 
Which he did. We each still had our two handgrenades. However, I did 

not want to use mine unless they should start a frontal attack. The fact 
that we might have some apparently never occurred to the four Djangos, for 
otherwise they probably would not have engaged in their extremely dangerous 
games. 


Well, they went on with their trench warfare as if they were at the front, 
emptied their submachineguns, and I got a ricochet in my belly, another in 
my gun, and another bullet grazed one of my thighs. Looking quickly 
around the corner, I saw one of the four hopping from the stairway to the 
reception area. Then I pulled my shirt out of my pants and had a look at 
the mess. 


A hole that did not look like a hole at all--more like a slit covered by 
flesh, with no blood coming out. I realized what that meant. Damn it to 
hell, I said to myself, and then withdrew to the kitchen and lit a cigarette. 
Nothing hurt, as if nothing at all had happened. 


Joseph, whom! had shown what was wrong with me and that I was fading, sud- 
denly shouted, "Help, help, Johnny" (Carlos' cover name); otherwise he did 
absolutely nothing. And Django & Co went on causing considerable damage, as 
if out to wreck the premises. 
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Carlos came out, shouted something to Joseph and after a brief glance 
at me again vanished in the conference room. And Joseph threw hand- 
grenade into the hall. The light went out--and finally dawned on the 
four Djangos. The senseless shooting was at an end. 


One minister who was also a doctor took a look at the little they had 
accomplished. He was supposed to determine if | could get away in my 
condition. No, impossible; he has to go under the knife just as quickly 
as possible. And no more drink or food. To get to a hospital just 

as quickly as possible was not all that simple. More and more time 
passed. 


"The Last Thing I Saw Was a Stretcher; Then I was Out' 


Meanwhile I had to go and sit down in the conference room and take part 
in watching the hostages. My belly began to hurt. I was clearly fading 
and got thirsty as hell. I was not far from passing out when finally 

the time had come. Carlos relieved me of my weapons and wallet etcetera. 


At the stairs in open niches stood a couple of cops, as if waiting for 
someone to shoot them. Downstairs in the lobby a police officer asked 
whether I was a hostage (!). I pulled my jacket over my head and said: 
"My first name is Angie," and in reply to any question I only said, 
"Nothing." [Both statements in English] 


The last thing I saw was a stretcher; then I was out. Only later, in 
pictures, did I see that just before that I had covered my kisser with my 
hand. 


I was briefly conscious again during the X-raying and also when some 
characters took my fingerprints, which I did not make easy for them. 


They also took photos of me, and so that I would open my eyes while they 
did so, they pulled at hoses that were hanging out of me everywhere, 
which probably did not make the picture any clearer or more beautiful, 
for it hurt like hell. 


The doctors phoned Carlos to tell him that I would not survive a flight 
and that they therefore would not consent to my being transported. 
Allegedly Kreisky called to give Carlos his word that as soon as I could 
be moved I would be free to leave for the country of my choice. Carlos 
said he wanted to have me on the plane when the time came. Dead or alive. 


That was the right decision, because in the clink I would have kicked the 
bucket one way or the other. 


[10 Dec 79, pp 90-113) 


[Text] A bit about my life history: I was born in Frankfurt on 21 December 
1947; my mother--she was Jewish and had been imprisoned in the Ravensbrueck 





concentration camp--died shortly thereafter; my old man--a cop at the 
time--put me in a children's home, and from there, at the age of 3 or 4, 
I went to so-called foster parents. 


I went to a Catholic kindergarten, which I did not like one bit. There 


were a couple of incidents of which at least one left an awful mark on 
me. 


While we were playing in the yard, one of the nuns took a chicken from the 
coop and cut off its head with an ax but did not hold on to it properly, 


so it flapped around without a head. Screaming, I ran the short distance 
home. 


The other time was when I was dying to take a crap. But the nuns didn't 
let me--I think it was during mass--and so I crapped in my pants. For 
punishment I was locked into a wooden pen, and there was an ax there. I 
took it and tried to break out. It didn't work, but when the nun came to 
open up, probably to thrash some charity into me, I escaped from her. 


That was the end of my kindergarten period. At the age of 5, I was put 

in school. I didn't like school at all. But I did like the afternoons, 
when as a member of children's gang I caused some mischief at Germaniaplatz 
and thereabouts. The fact that I playedthe part of regular whipping boy 
was secondary. 


And then probably started the most god-awful part of my childhood. One day 
my progenitor came--I was about 9 or 10--and told me that I would get a new 
mother and that he wanted to take me home. At first I thought that was 
fine. 


In the beginning everything was quite all right. But things changed ab- 
ruptly when my brother was born. That was 3 or 4 months later. There were 
thrashings, more and more of them--either because I had once again pissed 
in my bed or because I had come home late. 


Once, whenl had been confined to my room, 1 opened the window and released 
"Bubi," my old man's parakeet, which had been confined with me. Not be- 
cause I wanted to play a dirty trick on my old man but because I was ex- 
periencing myself how awful it was to be locked up. When my old man asked 
me later where his "Bubi" was, I went ahead and explained it to him that 
way. 


The beating I got then--with rope, fists, kicks etc--was so bad that I 
crapped in my pants and my stepmother even tried to come between him and me. 
I then took off. I really thought he would kill me. 


I went to the youth welfare office and told the woman there that I did not 


want to go home any more and showed her what state my body was in. The 
comment I got was that it was not proper to let "Bubi"” fly away. I was 
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taken back home, and for a short time my parents were peaceable, but then 
everything was again what it used to be. After leaving school with fairly 
poor marks, I was supposed to become an auto mechanic. And I did. 


| was taken to a “training school” in Hasslock in the Palatinate. There 
were some drums there. (To be a drummer was one of my big dreams at that 
time.) I sat down behind them and started beating them. In came "my 
teacher"™--the very first encounter--and slapped me right and left, so that 
I actually fell from the stool. 


After a year I was sick and tired of these modern training methods, nabbed 
a bicycle from a day student, and pedaled back to Frankfurt. My old man, 
who had meanwhile moved into a nice civil servant's apartment graciously 
took me in. 


Meanwhile I also had a girlfriend, exactly the same age as i, exactly as 
ruined as I--reserved and shy. Her old man too would beat the daylights 
out of her for any reason at all. What were we interested in? I think 
neither of us in anything except getting out of our parents’ homes as often 
as possible. Preferably for good. 


And then the cup was full. My girlfriend had given me a necklace, and my 
old man tore it off saying it was effeminate for a man to wear such a 
thing. I really saw red then, slapped him, packed my suitcases and left. 
I then moved into the Postwohnheim [Post Residential Home}. 1 belonged to 
a discotheque clique, in which my girlfriend andl now got involved even 
more. 


My girlfriend found someone there whom she liked even better than me, and 
after work I would roam the neighborhood with the others. It was then 
that we swiped our first cars for joyrides. I also went along once to 
“clean out™ a homosexual, and, idiot that I was, I went ahead and put a 
knife to his throat to show the others what a “really tough type” I was. 


If | talk here about going along, I don't want to gloss over anything or 
say that I was beine led astray. But then, having been kicked out of the 
Postwohnheim because I had c« hom ite or not at all, this clique was 
the only thing I had left t« ean ol And there you have to follow the 


rules or you are out. 


Well, anyway, one day the cops nabbed one, and he sang, and then they 


nabbed me, and there I » in the clink. After 8 months I got out only 
because my old man took me i lin Christmas. They would never have let 
me out otherwise, because |! suid not show a firm place of residence and 

he had refused to register me as living at his place even just for form's 
sake. 


The condition was that within a week (!) 1 would have to prove that I had 
a job. After 5 days I rushed back to court, and after I had waited for 
hours, that fine maeistra' inc chairman of the juvenile court received me 
to tell me that he was : terest mn any of it. 





A court employee then gave me the tip to inquire with the prisoners 
association. And they had something for me. Assistant stock clerk at 
Schultheiss in the Westend for 3.85 an hour. I took it. What else could 
I do? And there I really worked my fingers to the bone, quite often also 
on Sundays. And, as is known, the bar was in the center of the Westend. 


And tae Westend then bccame a new phase of my life, with higher and higher 
learning processes, friendships, no cliques, one listened, and so on and 
so forth. At Nutten-Loui on Bockenheimer Warte, at some time or other, 

1 met the three comrades Melchior, Heipe and Obelix. 


if previously comrades of every kind of stripe--sometimes with a combina- 
tion of party jargon down to baby talk--had tried to integrate me into the 
left, everything went almost automatically with the three comrades Heipe, 
Melchior and Obelix. More naturally, more informally--in a word, undog- 
matically. 


At the university at that time, anyone who happened to be there was being 
approached. One side, cops and accessories, were chased to the devil as 
far as that was possible, and the rest were drawn into the students’ 

mess, lecture halls, and discussion groups. I too ended up there frequent- 
ly. 


Even though I didn't really understand those comrades, their language alone 
being something of a mystery, I did notice one thing very quickly. They 
were supporting things that were of no material use to them--that is, 

as far aS money etc was concerned. On the contrary, they even donated 
money when the bucket was making the rounds at one of the numerous 

events. 


Altogether, that was one of my first discoveries--that things were being 
done there which did not benefit one personally. Immediately, without 
delay. That was against all the rules I had been taught for 20 years. 


At first--when we talked about workers--l always understood only this much: 
The students wanted to make it possible for us workers to live a better life. 
And when they told me how they thought this could happen, at first only 
those things which | found really great stuck in my brain. 


And then it was explained to me by some all of a sudden that to develop 
political consciousness (a prerequisite of a better life) in a bar did not 
work. That I did not find so great any more. That I should “waste” my 
brief “leisure time" after slaving on my job by sitting down in some apart- 
ment and talking about things I didn't understand anyway--that I wouldn't 
go for. 


So 1 didn't want to have anything further to do with the comrades, finding 
them highly suspect. To talk about the worker and at the same time consider 
bars out of bounds (this is the way it stuck in my throat)--there was some- 
thing not quite kosher about that. Fortunately not all of them were against 
hanging out in bars, and so IL got to know and like some new comrades. 
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And then there were also still the three comrades Heipe, Melchior and 
Obelix, who mainly contribued to the fact that the initial curiosity and 
fascination slowly but surely turned into a serious determination to learn 
something and led to the development of political consciousness. 


In addition--quite incidentally, it seemed--they explained to me the 
meaning of words borrowed from foreign languages. That was a significant 
factor. First, it increased my self-confidence, and, secondly, I under- 
stood better and better those kinds of words as they were being used in 
teach-ins or discussions. 


Then the time came when I had to join the service. I do not know who was 
happier, they or I, when! had my year and a half behind me and returned 

to Frankfurt to the comrades of the VK. I went back to my old job, with 
Schultheiss in the Westend, where I had to slave like mad for a pittance. 


"Some Comrades Were No Longer Content With Protests’ 


And in the VK Comrades Ossenberg and wife, Ulla, thought the time had come 
to go in for some political schooling. The texts of Mao Ise-tung were on 
the agenda. I was not against it, also because I had noticed that when 

we did it together it was much easier to understand things. 


It was like in school; that is, we had notebooks and wrote down everything. 
Including the “homework” we got. After all, Comrade Ulla had not been a 
teacher for nothing. 


To better understand Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao (he was still “in” at the 
time), we first learned how to make abstractions. To start with, poor Ulla 
had to spend half a day explaining to me what an abstraction was in the 
first place, so that I could make abstractions. 


At some time or other the awfully boring course about abstraction was 
finished--that is, Ulla had thrown in the towel. I had not understood any 
of it at all. The Mao schooling went asleep as well in the process, al- 
though it was interesting, and shortly thereafter we conducted an “internal 
revolution” in the group (partly even by using physical force). The 

group split up. 


I no longer wanted to go back to the old routine of that silent society-- 
a society in which I did not feel at home any longer~--to remain speech- 
less among the speechless with my newly acquired knowledge. While I was 
in the VK I had stopped getting together all that often with my three 
"foster fathers,” but my contact with them had never been broken «©: 
completely. I now went back there again. 


Through the three comrades and the others I knew, I got to know more anu 
more men and women comrades--a snowballing effect of the kind we often used 
later to mobilize in case threatening danger (which seldom worked). 


4/ 





An anarchist group was founded in Frankfurt. Its name: New Left. I 
joined it. Our club premises were the Kolbkeller in the student hostel 
on Beethovenplatz. Most comrades in the group regarded themselves as 
anarcho-syndicalists, including me, even though I did not really quite 
understand what that was. 


As far as schooling wes concerned, our setup was quite relaxed. Sometimes 
it happened that it was transferred to a bar, because studying is also 
supposed to be fun. I read books about the anarchist movement and its 
aims, and we also discussed it at our sessions (and elsewhere). About 
Vietnam, the Black Panthers in the United States and other disgusting 
things that were committed in the world in the name of "freedom." 


I got myself a new job with one of the slave traders who had become 
fashionable. He did not want any papers. "Why give the state your hard- 
earned money?" was a good argument he used. The fact that he pocketed 
the difference | couldn't care about less, considering that I was making 
300 a week. What I earned there in a couple of weeks was more than I had 
earned at Schultheiss in a month. 


From now on I was working as a “foreign worker" in high rise construction. 
At first 1 was almost always so scared that I crapped in my pants when- 
ever the foreman (who, | have to note for the record, went up with me) 
chased me up the steei girders at a dizzying height to have me screw them 
on. 


When some months later an Italian coworker right next to me “smacked down," 
l refused for days to go up. (He died instantly and, what made it worse, 
had not been insured by the slaver. ) 


It was really terribly trying work and also dangerous. The dirty jobs at 
the construction site almost always had to be done by "foreign workers.” 
Of course, my political work and my contacts with the comrades also suf- 
fered noticeably. 


At 5 in the morning I had to leave my trap--a tiny shack on Sandweg which 
the slaver had rented to me for DM 100 a month--and did not return from 
the job again until 7 or 8 pm. Then, as a rule, I only had enough "leisure 
time” to swallow down my supper at the "Sandwegeck" at the corner and then, 
exhausted, to hit the hay. 


Soon I could be seen only a demos and every now and then at my "“Eppsteineck” 
bar. There I also ran into the comrades | knew, so that I was not complete- 
ly cut off from them. 


Johnny Walker comes, and the day goes. I went as well. I threw my 
wrenches, the welding set and whatever I had in my hands into a corner and 
went to the slaver's office and got what wages were due me. He in turn 
without any fuss threw me into the street--out of the shack. No job, no 
shack. 
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And, beinz out in the street, 1 was taken in by my comrade Heipe into his 
“spacious luxury apartment” in Kronbergerstrasse, Kolbheim. For a start, 
I took an extended vacation in the Frankfurt Westend. At the place of 
and together with the comrades of the anarchist group--the New Left. 

For 1 cropped up there again. 


It was a wonderful and, above all, crazy time, though there always was 
some political work. The fact that the comrades of the ML [the Marxist- 
Leninists] thought otherwise did not bother us at all. 


I felt in the pink in this pleasant chaos, with all the men and women conm- 
rades around me. It was my first experience of community living and soli- 
darity with all its joys and (occasional) sorrows. If one had no coal, 
the other did--and let him have it without grumbling. Mine, yours-- 


that sort of thing did not exist any more. I had to make some big adjust- 
ments. 


And still Vietnam, Vietnam and again Vietnam. How often we ran through the 
Streets of Frankfurt, shouting ‘Ho Ho Ho Chi Minh,” to the consulate or the 
Amerika-Haus, to shout our futile protests in front of the protective 
police cordons and water hoses! 


Some comrades were no longer content with the futile protests at teach-ins, 
on leaflets and at demos. The first American consulates, the branches of 
Aermika-Haus etc went up in flames. In Frankfurt too Molotov cocktails 
were now flung against these pigs at night. 


As soon as any .~wrades spoke out against violence, for whatever reason, 

I would close both my ears during the very beginning of the discussion. 

I was no longer receptive to arguments from that corner. The revolution- 
ary patience the comrades had only just taught me was forgotten and done 

with. 


In teach-ins, discussions etc, I shut up, listened and came to life again 
only when the course of some demo was being discussed. I stuck to that 
more or less until | joined Red Aid, where I found my way back to the 
hard everyday political work. Only, | did not get any more patient there 
either. On the contrary. 


In Frankfurt the first house was occupied now--the Eppsteiner--and others 
were to follow. The house council, the house council movement--as yet in 
the defensive through providng information on why and how a whole district 
was to be destroyed, and actual’y just about had been destroyed, for the 
sake of the profit of greedy speculators, with the vigorous assistance of 
the SPD (with some laudable exceptions)--this house council movement now 
went on the offensive. 


Il will concentrate on (what 1 think were) the most important occupations. 
The occupations of Kettenhofweg 91 (?) was prepared very quietly. I and 








others were assigned to the “Security Group Westend," which was to take up 
“nositions™ around the house. First there came the many, many comrades and 
the noise from the house which made it clear that expert barricading was 
going on. 


Then came the next ones, whose help we did not need or want at all and 
therefore did not appreciate. First and “action company" from Frankfurt, 
and then gradually the alert police form Wiesbaden with all their recrea- 
tional vehicles. (Recreational vehicles because at that time they were 
only filled with water and moreover did not have the murderous pressure of, 
say, the West Berlin trucks.) 


After a while came Knut Mueller--the chief of police--in person, with 
bodyguard, to find out what his problem children were up to this time. 
The attorney of the new residents, Riemann, had arrived as well. Between 
him and Mueller there developed lively but peaceful negotiations in the 
yard back of the house. 


The fact that Mueller had dared come here at all, I regarded as an enormous 
provocation. And so I went down from the roof of the garage, from where 

I was to keep an eye on the police radio and an entire police company. 

That opportunity I didn't want to miss. I wanted Mueller to become a 
permanent part of my own personal history book. To put it plainly, I 
wanted to make things hot as hell for him. 


After | had in vain asked for help from the comrades, I went it alone. 
Just before I was able to beat him over the head with my solid club, a 
U.S. MP truncheon, I fortunately was prevented from doing so by more 
prudent comrades. 


Mueller then went into the house and started negotiating with the occupiers. 
That really was already the first political success of the occupation. 

Only, I couldn't get that into my head. Seeing Mueller, I felt called on 
to avenge his innumerable victims in his person. 


It really was a Dajngo mentality that had got hold of me. Only, without 
realizing it, it is easy to slip from "avenger of the persecutied and 
tortured" into the footsteps of the kind of people one is fighting. 


There was great excitement in the house (we had rented the house in 
Kettenhofweg, corner Niedenau). People had broken into my room in the 
morning. Some bastard had swiped our rent money box, which I was in charge 
of. Therefore, my room was also the only one in the house to be locked. 

A woman comrade told me that in the morning she surprised a few freaks 

from across the street in the house and had kicked them out. 


We decided to go after them, for the money box contained almost the entire 
rent for the following month. They were freaks from the hash hangout near 
the swimming pool, who had made themselves at home under the roof of the 
house across the street (Neidenau 51). 
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We got down to business at once anc explained to them that we would settle 
the matter without the cops, because we had no truck with them either. 
They denied having had anything to do with it. And after one of the girls 
said to a fellow "Why don't you tell them who it was?" we found out who 

lt had been. We got the address where the bastard was staying, in a hash 
commune in Bergstrasse. 


I stopped quickly at my room to get my air pistol, wanting to make an 
impressionwith it and scare him. Django climbed on his horse. The freaks 
were staying in the back part of the house in former “servant's quarters.” 
I kicked the door in and brandished my air pistol in the faceof the first 
girl that turned up. Everything in the best possible police manner. 


If l now think about it-~finally start thinking about what I did! Here we 
were driving all of them--five or six--into a room, where I was then 
attacked by a character who had lain on the bed. The fact that he was on 
a trip I did not catch on to until I slapped him down and his friends 


called, "No, no, no, no; he is on a trip! 


We asked for our money. Nothing! We searched all those present and the 
whole apartment. Nothing' Then we questioned them again and little by 
little learned that the bastard had been tipped off and had scrammed. 
The money was gone. 


In itself the story is insignificant-~though it was a nasty business. But 
I wrote this story down because at this particular time it illustrates 
clearly into what kind of role I was about to slip and because there is 

an added factor--arms. 


The fact that we went after the swiped rent money without cops was only 
natural. Only what happened then (! am speaking here only about myself), 
this becoming the avenger of the Kettenhofweg house (1 could have hidden 
the money better), this Django role, though I didn't realize it then, 
would have done credit to any cop. 


The air pistol (and a regular gun i would never have taken along for such 
a thing) was a toy. The full truth is that I was already mad about guns 
at that time and here, amon ther thines, had a chance to “execute” some- 
thing. 


In the service, during weapons instruction, I had always been wide awake. 
Therefore, even 8 years later | was able to take a Walther apart without 


any trouble. When, as 4 les guerrilla, I got my first Tokarev, I went 
to the depot every month to clean it. I wanted to keep it in proper 
condition--I was telling myself at ¢ time. Today | know that what I 


wanted was to hold it 


More and more, | sought contact with mrades who had also got sick and 
tired of waiting for the masses and now wanted to start not just throwing 
a monkey wrenc! ito ¢t . » something more. 





l now had a new job again, as a factotum at a gas station. At that time 
some comrades tried to occupy a house on Grueneburgweg. It belonged to 
one of the biggest and most unscrupulous real estate speculators in 
Frankfurt--Ali Selmi. 


Exceptionally I knew nothing about the pending occupation and just happened 
to pass Grueneburgwey at the moment when the cops starting with their 
truncheon orgy, and immediately threw myself into the crowd. A couple 

of minutes later I was lying in an ambulance with possible scrotal hernia 
or something of the sort. I had gotten such an awful kick from a cop in 
my balls that I thought I had had it. 


We had lost the battle for Grueneburgweg. But the next weekend we occupied 
Bockenheimer 111. Thousands of comrades contributed to the fact that this 
time the cops would not have as easy a time with us as they had at 
Grueneburgweg a few days before. 


Organized mass resistance. Everyone was ready to defend this occupation. 

And for that very reason it turned out to be a complete success. They had 
to negotiate and conclude leases with the new residents. Even 400 or 500 

policemen could not prevent that. 


In West Berlin in the meantime three banks had been robbed simultaneously, 
with the RAF claiming responsibility for it. And the first comrades were 
nabbed, in September 1970. And in Frankfurt it was planned to make yet 
another try to clear the Kettenhofweg. We were prepared to defend the 
premises with every means at our disposal. 


Pertinent preparations were made. Motorbike helmets became scarce in 
Frankfurt. Some comrades on the day of the defense monitored the whole 
police broadcasts with a special receiver, passing the valuable informa- 
tion to us up front on a current basis. 


Others had procured smoke bombs and such from Bundeswehr supplies, and 
there was even some discussion about whether one should not disrupt the 
approach of the Wiesbaden alert police with caltrops already on the 
autobahn. This idea was dropped because of the many unknown quantities 
involved in such an action--from the arrest of comrades to mass street 
fighting with wounded or worse. 


And on the day of the alarm, all men and women comrades were ready and 
accounted for. The flags and banners were left home, and only the holders 
taken along. As far as we were concerned, the first militantly organized 
mass resistance in Frankfurt could begin. 


The Kettenhofweg was barricaded on both sides with garbage containers and 
others blocking material to make it not all that easy for the cops to get 
to the building. Some anarchist comrades even wanted to fill the garbage 
containers with gasoline from the nearest gas station. Even I did not 
think that was such a hot idea. 
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The water hose truck, in violation of traffic regulations, came spurting 
into the one-way Kettenhofweg in the wrong direction. It blasted its 

way through the barricades, and only by some miracle no comrade was injured 
or killed. Back of it, the foot police came jogging. And then they found 
out how seriously we had meant it with our slogan of "Hands off Ketten- 
hofweg!" 


We were so furious and tough that even the civilian cops were in a mess; 

a company complete with water hose truck refused to obey orders, talking 
about cannon fodder (monitored police radio) and asking for relief attacks 
in our rear by civilian emergency squads. But these probably were es- 
corting old grandmas across the street in the railway station district 
(monitored police radio: Not here, anyway, have not time now; busy; over 
and out). 


"Frustration, Impotence and Fury Add Up to Hatred as the Bottom Line’ 


And during the street battle I wanted to stage an intermission feature and 
rob a bank nearby. After its windows ahd been smashed and, despite the 
alarm, no cops had turned up, I wanted to go in there with a few comrades 
and collect the cash. For money was always scarce in the movement, and the 
banks after all had participated in the destruction of this district. 


Nothing came of it because no comrades could be found for it in a hurry 
and because the bank then lowered its iron awnings. But the most important 
thing we had achieved: they had kept hands off the Kettenhofweg. 


Saturday morning--a few days later--we staged a big demo over the destruc- 
tion of theWest and other districts in general, and the provocation at 

the Kettenhofweg in particular. And because some cops still had not got 
over their defeat in the Westend and a police patrol in the Steinweg drove 
into the comrades, we gave them a thrashing for a start and then began 
with the rest. 


The Steinweg was not called Steinwee [stone street] for nothing, and so 

we dug up the stone plates and hewed them into handy projectiles. That was 
some caliber that we flung against the approaching companies! And when 

the first of the cops were put in ambulances, the rest did not dare 


advance another meter. At dusk we retired to our Westend. 


These two militant actions probably also were the start of the Sponti 


movement in Frankturt, for the framework of groups that had been organized 
so far broke up in the phase . ioles that tollowed now, which soon 
also included the FVV (Frankfurt Transport Association) confrontations. 

At the 1G Farben building-- adquarters of the U.S. Army--one or two 
bombs had exploded. One dead, some injured. The next day it became 


clear who the perpetrators had benn the RAF acknowledged responsibility. 





I, and not only 1, thought this action was okay. At last comrades in the 
FRG had gone over to also turning the weapons of criticism into the 
language of arms. I understood and accepted completely their decision 

to do so now. The frustration in the legal political work which I ex- 
perienced day in and day out was the basis of my judgment. 


Regardless of what you plan or do, the system laughs at you and has you 
beaten by ready and willing henchmen, thrown in the clink or short like 
a Benno Ohnesorge. 


In the confrontations about Vietnam, Springer, the Black Panthers, labor 
emigres, a Kettenhofweg, about Bockenheimer or in Red Aid, this running 
up against courts, jail administrations, and their decisions, decrees, 
ordinances, edicts and so on and so forth, the frustration, impotence 
and fury add up to hatred as the bottom line. 


They, the ruling forces, had chased us. They tore us, and others, our 
houses away from under our asses with the neat justification of an even 
neater district rehabilitation a la Kettenhofweg and Bockenheimer. And 
they had also already fed me into their BKA [Federal Criminal Police 
Bureau] computer as a terrorist at a time when I was still exclusively 
concerned about the soul-destroying prison conditions of RAF prisoners. 


The Red Aid, initially supported by almost all political groups in Frank- 
furt, very rapidly detached itself from this framework and became an 
independent group of its own. I joined it immediately after it had been 
founded. 


The critical factor leading to the founding of the Frankfurt Red Aid was 
the shooting of Comrade Georg von Rauch and the prison conditions of those 
RAF members who meanwhile were sitting in jails in West Berlin and else- 
where. 


"You Certainly Could Not Rely on the Cops’ 


Without letup we staged actions and demonstrations, collected money, 
printed posters and so on and so forth so that something would change 

in the jails before the first ones were released dead. There was no change 
in the prison conditions except that for a number of us the thing became 

a full-time job. 


And except that one fine day we were attacked by the RAF and the advocates 
of armed struggle--in other words, their legal spokesmen (to which I too 
belonged, but not that way). They said that only such comrades as took 
quite clear RAF stands should be allowed to protest the partly life- 
threatening prison conditions and repressive measures by the state against 
the RAF and other members of guerrilla forces. 


Whoever did not do so--such as our group consensus--was reviled as an 
unpolitical, naive pastor or social worker with a bad conscience. I was 
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as furious as can be. Yet I remained an advocate of the guerrilla policy. 
Furthermore there emerged new possibilities in regard to more construc- 
tive participation in another guerrilla group. 


Bonni Boese had gone back to Red Aid. He also immediately supported me 
in my efforts, which had been futile so far, to explain to the rest of 
the members of the group the need for armed struggle. 


We now also met more often outside the Red Aid work and talked about God 
and the world and, of course, about the possibilities of armed struggle 
in the FRG and its effects. 


Bonni was very well informed about all kinds of political events in the 
FRG, the United States, Palestine, the Third World and so on. About 
their history, the liberation movements that had taken place or were 
Still taking place there. He told me a number of things about North 
Korea, where he had been personally at the invitation of the government. 


I wasnowa member of the Revolutionary Cells (RZ), founded by Boese-- 

a legal guerrilla, you might say. In contrast to the RAF and "2 June," 
which had made going underground their “gospel,” the RZ had no use for 
this at all, though this does not mean by any means that they can be con- 
sidered “Sunday terrorists." 


Despite these attacks by friendly guerrilla groups, we did not go under- 
ground. But we prepared for it. Each of us (when joining the RZ) estab- 
lished his own store with gun, papers and money in the events that one day 
we had to disappear in a big hurry. 


Slowly but surely 1 was initiated in the “art” of a guerrilla existence. 

I learned to forge papers (which awakened a previously dormant talent of 
mine), found out about how to discover surveillance, learned conspiratorial 
behavior, various codes, about weapons and so on and so forth. 


In line with our idea that an underground existence is justified only if 
one is forced into it, 1 lived two lives from now on. One of Red Aid 
comrade Klein and one of RZ mem: "Scl e1"--later renamed “Angie.” 
"Schnitzel" because I always only ate vaprika schnitzel when 1 consumed 


something in a bar. 


In Red Aid, as in almost a!l politic sroups in Frankfurt, the dominant 
subject of conversation was the Schumannstrasse/Bockenheimer 111 block. 
That no one would take away from us. But they did want to do so again. 
The block itself had been made pr against forcible seizure a long time 
before, including the ins! | in front of ‘ windows to 


guard against tear gas 


But the cops did not come. You certainly could not rely on them. In the 
beginning we constantly assumed that evacuation was imminent and were all 
ready. But many were EF f e alarms and latrine 


rumors. 





Eight hours before the evacuation of the block, a couple of characters 
came to see me in my Red Aid office, introducing themselves as workers 

of the Lippert wrecking firm which was to lay the block in ruin in the 
early morning hours. The two told me that they were to hold themselves 
ready for early morning because they were supposed to tear down the block 
at that time. 


I rushed to the block like a madman. I raved, I implored, I shouted--but 
no one in the block would believe me, not a soul. I showed other comrades 
the assembled wrecking equ’, ment, complete with guards. They saw it but 
did not believe it anyway. It was as if everything was jinxed. 


At 4 (!) in the morning, as far as I recall 1,200 cops evacuated the block 
and provided cover for the wrecking, which started at once. Gradually 

the men and women comrades arrived at the barriers, and in light of this 
demonstration of power any resistance was out of the question. 


Then the municipal works, as executive organs of the SPD administration, 
gave the signal for aiming at the pocketbook of the citizens, whom we 
thought we were part of too, though they did not want to admit that. 
Throughout the city and wherever the FVV "network" went into force, those 
nice fare machines were erected which then were to cause paronoia among the 
RZ (which exists to this day). 


Before, during and after the introduction of this social injustice, we 
Staged innumerable teach-ins, plenums, public events and distribution 

of leaflets, and the only argument the administration was prepared to use 
to explain to us why something expensive was a good thing again was the 
truncheons and the trucks--their hoses this time filled with CS gas--of 
its henchmen. The woebegone learning process: use of force by the state 
rather than discussions. 


Well, whoever has the power has themeans, and since we happened to be still 
too weak, we lost this fight as well. Instead there now began the period 
of sabotage. And many fare monsters gave up the ghost without us needing 

a gun or explosives. A clever electronics comrade had found out that the 
dear fare monsters did not necessarily only swallow money but, if treated 
appropriately, are prepared to come across, without any use of force. 


A couple of RZ people at that time were testing a newly constructed bomb 
igniter triggered by a radio signal. The plan at that time was to finish 
off with it the presiding judge, Prinzing, in the Stammheim trial. Since 
he was being guarded too carefully, the plan was to ignite by radio when 
he drove by a car loaded with propane gas bottles and a bomb serving as 
detonator. 


The attempt, which had already been worked out, continued to be postponed 
because there continued to be breakdowns in the radio ignition. It often 
went off by itself because some radiv amateur or other was using the 
programed sigr<|l. Then Prinzing was relieved, and the project became 
dormant. 
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So while these two people were testing the radio ignition, as well as a 
magnet casing for it, Bonni and I unpacked a couple of cases with arms 
and other war equipment. I must say I was greatly impressed, and I am 
sure my eyes were shining. Anyway, I did not make any bones about my 
enthusiasm about all the stuff. To hold a Kalashnikov in one's hands 
for the first time--that really was something. 


In a word, I was completely sold on all the stuff that | saw before me. 
The arms--that was a piece of power. They radiated a kind of fascination 
which is hard to describe and which cast its spell on us all. 


Once you have such a thing, your attitude is different; you change somehow. 
Today I think that an important point in joining the guerrillas and having 
a hand in them is that one succumbs to the fascination of arms. 


And if, before leaving the OPEC building in Vienna with the hostages, you 
pick up there some used ammunition of the cops of of yours to put around 
your neck as a souvenir or give to friends, this too shows that your are 
succumbing to a fascination you can hardly control any longer. 


[17 Dec 79, pp 71-82] 


[Text] When (after the raid on OPEC headquarters in Vienna) | was taken 
off the plane in Algiers, I was more dead than alive. 


Five days later I could stand again on my own--or rather with someone 
holding me--and after another 5 days the stitches were taken out and I was 
expelled. The OPEC action was not continued after the takeoff from Algiers, 
and Yamani and, above all, Amusegar were not shot. Today I am no longer 
sorry about that; on the contrary. 


The reason why all this wasn’t done was not that the commando was not in 
a position to do it. No sir. The reason why the actual political part 

of the undertaking was now not carried out was the following, in Carlos’ 
own words: 


"I was promised financial and other benefits from ... if 1 let Yamani and 
Am .segar live and brok ff the whole action. The P! annot protect me 
if the Saudis and the Iranians go after me to do away with me. So I gave 
the go-ahead once more for appearance's sake, after giving my okay." 

Of course, I didn't learn this stil the fall of 1976, when Carlos had 
quit the PFLP and was in if ntry, where at least the PFLP "Outside 
Operation,” to which he used to belong, cannot hurt hi: 

And then there came tlw int iscussion about the OPEC action and its 
failure. Only I, Bonni (Boese), Brigitte, Nada, Carl: ind the head of the 
PFLP fcrce were allowed to take part in it. Most of the time--there were 
8 hours in all--was taken up by Carl: to explain why the undertaking has) 
failed. Then there wa: iil 1 of the individual members of 


the commando. 





Concerning me, why | had not treated the receptionist and the Iraqi the 
way it had been agreed; why I had gone so far as to allow him to get 
away. Why I had not used the handgrenades against the cops. As a result 
of my behavior, ! had not only endangered the life of Nada (that member of 
the commando had no business there at all) but the entire action. I told 
them what I thought of all those damned “reproaches." 


For the mentality of the Arab and Palestinian comrades, my behavior after 
being wounded was of great importance. They thing that a member of a com- 
mando retainshis "honor as a fighter, and as a man altogether" only if he 
fights until he is ready to drop. 


Because I did not complain and whimper after having been seriously wounded 
but sat down with the seized OPEC hostages in the room and helped to guard 
them, I later (after having recovered more or less) was rded the rating 
of brave hero and fighter. 


And some attention was indeed paid to the “hero.” Also later in the 
military camp. Afterl had been kicked out of Algeria, a “hero's life” 
began. I associated with some of the “most important and highest ranking 
personages" of those countries. And of course I fell for it for a start 
and felt honored. 


When the foreign minister of a country invited me to dinner, the president 
of another country made his private jet available to me for visits in the 
neighborhood, the secret service chiefs of various countries regularly sat 
at the same table and also otherwise were on hand whenever one wanted 
something; when governments made available their guest houses complete with 
body guard, when one swept through town in fat limousines, with a minister 
playing the role of tourist guide! 


It was a “hero's life," and I definitely enjoyed it. And not until this 
nove. and fascinating life became routine and I regarded it as normal, did 
1 again ask questions and introduce the political factor, without which I 
would of course not be here. 


The subject of Vienna was not included in this for 1 could not talk about 
it with Johnny because of the language barrier. And I did not want to have 
a third person along as an interpreter. 


As a Privileged Person in the Desert Camp 


The rest of the Vienna commando had long since flown to join Abu Hani; 

only Johnny and I were still somewhere or other. I because I could not yet 
make such a long plane trip in my wounded condition, and Johnny because 

he was not supposed to leave me by myself and evidently also had something 
to attend to for Abu Hani. 


So when I finally also took a closer look at all the pomp and circumstance, 

my “hero's role” turned stale. I think that what did it was that the presi- 
dent of a country would want to see Johnny and me and staged this with such 

a fuss that I felt like a puppet. 
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There was even a camera team of his there when we swung into his country 
in his private plane, and his minister was standing on the runway to wel- 
come us. 


1 refused to continue with this farce and started to find myself again. | 
had the feeling that 1 was being treated like a mercenary who had rendered 
good service. 


And then there were the conversations with people who held the top political 
positions in their countries. They were in power, and that power had made 
them forget why that had conquered that power in such long and costly 
liberation struggles against the colonialists. 


And when I then arrived at Abu Hani’s (with a president's private jet, of 
course) and then forthwith the Vie debate was conducted and then gradual- 
ly the whole rest of “revolutivmary” elan sloshed over me, my “hero's role” 
soured. 


And so I did the only right thing and quit this dirty business--in the 
middle of the desert, surrounded by the rest, who do not understand this 
step, let alone will or want to follow it. 


When later 1 was transferred, at my express wish, from the house in which 
Abu Hani was holding forth to the military camp in the desert, I did not 
understand the world any better either. 


The house in town had gotten on my nerves. First, because Abu Hani had 
given instructions (without them nothing happens, as matter of principle) 
that 1 was to get preferential treatment and that, above all, one was to 
see to it that I didn't overdo things; and, secondly, the busy activity 
there went against my grain. 


To put it more plainly, the blind obedience of the Palestinian comrades, 
compared with which the discipline in the Bundeswehr is downright anti- 


authoritarian! I drove me up the wall. 

While I was able to tak st about any Liberty (including some gall), 
with Abu Hani treating ' if t lak ym, tin llestini comrades (the 
soldiers) had little to laugh about--and certainly not when they failed 

to execute instructions and orders properly. There wae a clearly drawn 


line between leaders and soldiers. 


Abu Hani clearly is the boss of the whole thing, and Saki his right hand. 
In addition Saki was the head of the military camp, which however did not 
keep him from delegating : ibility to “subordinates,” because 
then he would not have P. wa t actly comfortable, 
every 2 or 3 days. Then there was Mahe, who had done a hijacking with 
Layla Khalid and is the “confidante and travel mpanion” (the official 
title) of Abu Hani, and his ni: Sussuh, who handied the commercial end 
if the business, i: . fund whi one hed to sign for 


*> ’ 
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Plus some lower-level leaders. The political commissars, who turned up 
here every now and then, bestowed their favors only on Abu Hani and the 
rest of those mentioned above. 


In the 7 or 8 months 1 spent there (mostly in the camp), the soldiers 
got a single class of political instruction by a political commissar who 
had come for that purpose. A couple of examples will show how the 
Palestinian comrades were treated sometimes. 


One time a Palestinian comrade was put on a plane to take a message to 
Paris. It was his very first trip to Europe, away from the Arab world. 
When he arrived at Orly, he ran around the airport for hours and then, 
crying, got on the next plane. Whereto? The place he had come from. 


The only language he knew was his own, and anyone who has landed at Orly 
knows that even a European has a hard time finding his way there. Com- 
pared with it, Rhein-Main is downright easy to know your way around in. 


The other time a couple of comrades were sent off to take part in an 
action. They too arrived at an international airport in Europe--I don't 
remember which one--and there went to the airport restaurant to fill their 
Stomachs for a start. 


Ten minutes later both were arrested. In accordance with the custom of 
their country, they had eaten with their hands, which of course is not done 
in “civilized” Europe. The two were searched, and some papers were found 
on them which did not exactly speak in their favor. 


Instead of these two cases of irresponsibility in dealing with the comrades 
providing food for thought, the news of what had happened caused no end 
of laughter. 


The leaders in... (Abu Hani kept traveling back and forth most of the 
time) enjoyed every comfort available there, from movies to hotel banquets 
to visiting discotheques etc. And they had something in their pockets no 
soldier had--cash. 


These privileges in addition were granted only to Johnny and me and, to 
a limited extent, to the leaders of the RAF, "2 June" and RZ. They were 
not permitted to the other West German guerrillas any more than to the 
Palestinian comrades. 


Abu Hani, as a matter of principle, talked only with the leaders of these 
three groups. Il was always present at the talks with the RZ, conducted 
by Bonni and Brigitte. He really had taken a shine to me, God knows 

why. Vienna alone could not have been the reason. 


Probably the reason was that I refused to go along with the deferential 
behavior toward him. When something to eat was being served in the house 
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(the food was always consumed jointly), he was always given the tastiest 
stuff and the biggest amount. And no one dared take any of it before Abu 
Hani was finished, though he would offer it time and again. 


| caught on to that quickly, took a seat next to him, in a favorable 
position, and helped myself properly. And above all I complained to him 
about the undignified treatment of Palestinian comrades and, as a matter 
of principle, would not stand for being ordered around. Neither by him 
nor by anyone else. 


As I have said, i spent 7 or 8 months in this camp--with interruptions. And 
in that period I took part for 3 weeks in the training of RZ members, to 

the extent I could do so at that time, a month and a half after having 

been wounded. 


And later, for a month, I trained the women who had broken out of the West 
Berlin jail and three others from “2 June” in all available weapons. 


The "2 June” people had planned to leave again after 4 weeks’ training, 
but Abu Hani had flown to.... And without his orders nobody could leave. 
Of course they were pissed off |y that, but now they too were stuck here-- 
for 4 months. 


After 245 months they made a big fuss to finally get away. Of course it 
was possible to contact Abu Hani. Rasha sent some angry letters to hin, 
and Maha too was told a few things when she happened to come to the camp 
to check on things and then flew off to see Abu Hani again. 


After they had been there 3 months, the first one was allowed to leave. 
A couple of weeks ‘ater, the next four. And the last one 3 weeks after 
that. 


In the meantime I had applied for membership in "2 June,” blackening the RZ 


with them at the same time. Because. once 1 was a member of “2 June,” 
Abu Hani would have to let me go with them. And that is what happened: 

a week after Rasha, the last, had left the country, I too left. 

The whole thing was suc! ‘e drawn ¢ and difficult thar describe it 
here. Abu Hani sent word to me that he was mad at me for changing forces 
without having talked with th thers and him beforehand. Mad or not, 

l was finally in Europe again. 

"2 June” of course now to become a fu’. partner of theirs, and 
it no longer made much of an impressior on them when I pointed cut the 


problems my wound was « 


Above ali, of course, they had hed a chance for 4 months to see me run 
around in the camp. At the m ing jog through the desert as well as in 
close-combat training. houg! ‘id have problems with the thing every now 


and then. 





New actions were being proposed to free prisoners from jails in West Germany. 
And the chief of the PFLP was also planning some new actions in which 

either Germans were to take part or which they were to execute on their 

own. 


The RZ had a map of the EC premises in Brussels. The plan was to take a 
closer look at them and then to hold up the entire next meeting of the EC 
Council of Ministers. 


"2 June" proposed to get the pope in Rome, andonly the chief of the PFLP 
was able to talk them out of it by explaining that no country would then 
take the commando. While he thought it was 2 good idea and would mean that 
all German comrades would be able to leav ‘he clink then, he also thought 
that the commando would then have to blo’ . self up. 


Of course, that they did not want, and; hey went on to Brussels and 
Luxembourg to tackle the EC matter toget. .c with the RZ. But before Rome 
and Brussels, it was the turn for something else: the chief of the PFLP 
proposed a money procurement action. 


A rigged suitcase with explosive and time fuse was to be put in a plane 
of a big international line. At the first stop, people were supposed to 
set the explosive to go off, and then they were to leave the plane. 


The bomb explodes, the plane with the passengers comes down, and he writes 
a letter to the line in which he explains that from now on this will happen 
quite often unless it forks out 5 million dollars. 


He wanted a couple of Germans to do this, of which at least one knew French. 
The RZ had to pass, because there was no one any longer who knew the language. 
Of course, a share in the profit had been promised. And thus "2 June" went 
ahead. And it didn't work, because the plane was too crowded and one 
couldn't get rid of the suitcase. 


Then the RAF went ahead, and it almost worked. However, the thing exploded 
in the lounge, because an attentive hostess had discovered the abandoned 
suitcase and put it out of the plane. The bits and pieces therefore also 


flew around those to whom they belonged, because they were still sitting 
there. 


The RZ made a proposal--to keep the chief of the PFLP in a good mood and 
not to jeopardize the 3,000 dollars a month they regularly received from 
him--which even caused Carlos to shake his head at so much political 
insensibility (and he was not exactly fussy in such things). 


In all seriousness they proposed killing the head of the Jewish Documentation 
Center in Vienna, Wiesenthal. The chief of the PFLP of course was delighted 
and pledged his financial and material support. 
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And Bonni reacted to my objections by saying that I shouldn't make such a 
fuss: once it had come off, we would be in pretty good shape with the old 
man. Truc, he also thought it wasa little suspect politically, but, first 
of all, it would be no big problem to kill the man and, secondly, all doors 
would open to us even more than before. 


The RZ and "2 June” combined for the duration of the planned freezing of 
prisoners and for a start went off to Rome. They took a look at their 

pope while I went off to a hospital in...because I was having real problems 
with my wound. 


When the chief of the PFLP had made his assessment of the matter of the 
pope, they withdrew from Rome and attacked the matter of the EC ministers 
in Brussels and Luxembourg. Despite the map and the ID documents, this 
did not turn out to be all that simple. 


Meanwhile, I went to all kinds of places, recovered and dropped in every 
now and then for more money and then took off again. 


And then came Entebbe. The chief of the PFLP wanted me to take part, 
whereupon I had particular trouble with my belly and went to the hospital. 


But Bonni and Brigitte did take part, and particularly the latter behaved 
toward the hostages like a concentration camp supervisor, as the chief or 
Carlos told me later. Entebbe ended in a fiasco for them, the chief being 
lucky as hell, because he had left the airport building barely an hour 
earlier. When he told me later about the whole thing, he laughed so hard 
about something that had happened there that he could hardly control him- 
self. 


He told me about Idi Amin coming back to him in the house and explaining 

to him where he had just been: visiting the remaining hostage (Dora Bloch) 
in the hospital, whom he had just strangled. "She is no more," Idi Amin 
told Haddad. 


After Bonni's and Brigitte's death (in Entebbe), the RZ didn't know what to 
do. But that didn't last long. The airport of Nice was picked for an 
action of revenge. A bomb with a time fuse was to stress the "family's" 
mourning. 


Everything had been looked at and tested, and all was clear, but the explo- 

sive had disappeared. And not only it. The whole arsenal we had been ‘ 
handed by...in Rome had been done away with--among other things, 20 hand- 

grenades, 3 Thompson submachineguns, Makarov and P 38 guns etc. That's 

how it goes with those wretched power struggles. So the thing was called 

off. 


| detached myself from "2 June" and the RZ. I still was unable to quit, 
because "they" couldn't just pull a hiding place for me out of their hats. 
And so Il first went over to the RZ again, whose new boss had come to see 
me to ask me to continue working with them. 
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i retired to the house in the mountains which Bonni, Brigitte and I had 
rented after our first stay in Europe following Vienna. Or I 3tayed in 
a hotel in Milan. 


While the RZ were making the final preparations to do away with Galinski 
and Lipinski (Heinz Galinmski, chairman of the Jewish Community in Berlin, 
and Ignaz Lipinski, wember of the board of the Jewish Community in Frank- 
urt--Ed), "2 June” wanted me to buy arms and ammunition in Switzerland 
and help check out passport offices. 


i ex~lained to both that I wanted to found a group of my own and that they 
-herefore had to do without me from now on. R7 believe me, but "2 June” 
became suspicious. 


In the end it got so far that I was ordered to fly back. They said lI 
could not quit them just like that, because "I knew too much, particularly 
as to international connections." From then on I was on my guard, and 
“they” speeded up things so that I might get away as fast as possible, 
before it was too late. Meanwhile--partly in the RZ lodge and partly in 
the hotel--I started writing the first pages of this book. 


An incident where the RZ tried to grab me there showed that evidently 
they really did not believe that I wanted to found my own group--or were 
being influenced by "2 June." 


One day at about 1400 (1 had already been there almost 2 weeks), someone 
hammered at the door. Very solid, the door--just like anything else that 
make a lodge a lodge in the first place. I theretore could afford to 

ask as calmly as possible who was there, while looking through the oriel. 


(t was "Steve," the new RZ "family head." He too knew by now that I wasn't 
with them any longer because allegedly I wanted to form my own squad. He 
wanted to have another talk with me. 


| let him in and locked the door behind him again. He said he didn't have 
any time now. Besides, "Max" was down in the town with a new woman recruit 
with whom there were some problems. She was traveling with false papers, 
for a start, and so forth. 


He proposed that we should have supper together somewhere and once more 

lave a proper chat about everything. I agreed (after all, 1 had my revolver, 
and with "Steve" I could have also squared things without it at any time) 
but insisted that I talk with him alone. This was agreed, aud he took off 
again. 


At 9 in the evening "Steve" turned up again to tell me, first, in reply 

-O my question as to whether he was alone, definitely yes, and then to say 
that it wouldn't work tonight with the chat because on the way here (30 
kilometers, several meters of snow) he had happened to run into a foreign 
woman comrade whom the RZ had long wanted to talk with. 
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lice had driven back lo town, and sie was walting tor him there, and there- 
fore he had to go back at once. He would come back tomorrow morning, and 
we would have breakfast together in the lodge. 


| was wide awake. 1 also told him that | found it all very peculiar. Un- 
fortunately I cannot describe the countryside here, but it really was all 
more than remarkable. And then he made his first mistake. 


"All of a Sudden the Alarm Bells Rang’ 


At noon he had told me that he planned to bring a lot of newspapers and 
magazines along. These he had left in the car, and that turned out to 
be lucky for me. He said he wanted to bring them into the house. I 
said that was not necessary, because I was going to the restaurant any- 
way to eat, and so I would just go with him to the car. 


And then I was not only wide awake, but all of a sudden the alarm bells 
rang. Because he fidgeted and fussed as if he had God knows who in the 
car. It went back and forth for all of 10 minutes. Then we agreed that 
he would bring me the stuff in the restaurant. 


So we were out of the house. The way to the inn led across a narrow bridge, 
and if one looks up from it, one sees the road that runs along above the 
village. And since by now it all did not look kosher to me, I turned 

around to take a look. Also up to the road above. 


And at that moment they made the second mistake--one that has already been 
described in the cheapest junk literature. The RZ car was parked there. 

It was pitch dark, and normally it would have been very difficult to make 
it out. 


in turn, from up there one has an excellent view of the birdge and part 
of the lodge, since there is 4 lantern 5 meters further on. So, as I was 
standing in the middle of the bridge and looked up to this road, one fel- 
low (it was "Max") was about to get out of the car. In doing so, he had 
forgotten to switch off the interior lighting which goes on automatically 
as one opens the car door. 


| sought cover and asked "Steve" who that was and why he had lied to me, 


why he had assured me absolvceiy that he had come alone. In the meantime 

Il had made out yet another person at the car. 

He started to hem and haw something awful, and at one point--very shortly 

thereafter--I told him that there wa lot here that smelled fishy, thar 

he should keep his newspapers, an caretully but quickly withdrew into the 

loage and got my revoiv=t put it j mmunition in my pocket and then 
ran through the whole village up to the road to make it clear to them 


that I really was not as stupid as they had apparently imagined. 





"The Left Will Now Revile Me as a Traitor' 


They were gone. I went back to the lodge, packed my things--forget about 
eating now--and rushed with all that to the restaurant and made a hell of 
a fuss to get a taxi. God knows how I managed it, because, what with 


reconnoitering the terrain and packing, it was midnight by now. Anyway, 
I got to the town by taxi and spent a safe, though restive, night in the 
hotel. In the lodge I didn't want to stay under any circumstances. 


In the breakfast room the next day, I ran into a couple of RZ people, and 
we made another date to meet in a larger town. But nothing come of what- 
ever they had planned to do with me. 


Sometimes such a crowd of people in a town is something nice. It protects. 
"Steve" went ahead and handed me the heap of papers--one BILD and one issue 
of DIE WELT! As shaky as thenl had never seen him. He did not feel 
comfortable at all. 


The reason why we were having breakfast in the same hotel was that there 
just were not many hotels there and, of all things, I had stopped at the one 
of the RZ. I then immediately went to Milan, prevented the two RZ murders 
with a letter to DER SPIEGEL and the next day got out of Milan. 


Why in DER SPIEGEL? Why not in a journal of the left? 


Sad though it may be, I figured that publication in DER SPIEGEL would be 
least likely to finish me off as well in very short order even as | was 
preventing those two planned murders. 


The current, in part well known, playing at detectives, the quarrels within 
the left, the massive pressure the RZ and others would have exercised if 

a leftwing organ had been the exclusive publisher all made me think it 
advisable to send the letter and the revolver to DER SPIEGEL from my now 
fairly safe anonymity. 


Why did I prevent the two planned murders of Galinski and Lipinski? As 
regards my political view about the two, | have something to say only about 
Galinski. I know nothing at all about Lipinski. I heard his name for the 
first time from the RZ in connection with this madness. 


Galinski is known to me--if I can use that term--through interviews on radio, 
television and from newspapers. And whatever he came up with there has 
seldom met with my approval. But regardless of what objections I may have 
against the two-~here, above all, against Galinski--murders, no matter 

how much they are interpreted pseudopolitically, are something that I will 
prevent, and always have done. 


The interest in the death of these two once was expressed to me by the new 
“family head" of the RZ in the following words, and I quote him here just 
about verbatim: 








We have no political interest in getting rid of Galinski and Lipinski. 
But we have to prove to Abu Hani that our damaged force (after Entebbe) 
continues to be operational. And besides we continue to want certain 
things from him. A country that will receive prisoners, arms--and, above 
all, we need money again. 


“Abu Hani wants us to make people available for his operations. At the 
moment we simply cannot do so. To kill those two, Calinsky and Lipinski, 
is something we can just about still manage, and it will give us breathing 
space for his (Abu Hani's demands. 


“And, more important, we will be able to come to him again more self-conti- 
dently and forcefully with our own demands." 


So much for the RZ interest in the murder of those two. I am proud of 
having prevented those two murders, at least for the time being-~no matter 
how stupid this may sound. It is something my political identity and 
sensibility required--even if one day it should cost me my life and even if 
parts of the left now revile me as a traitor. 
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COUNTRY SECTION 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTS FOR 1980'S VIEWED 
Duesseldorf WIRTSCHAFTSWOCHE in German 17 Dec 79 pp 8-12 


[Text } Prospects for the economy in the 1980 election year 
are subdued. Yet the expectation of a revival in the 1980's 
seems well justified--despite the problems likely to arise 
in the coming decade. 


Tae chancellor of the coalition looks ahead full of confidence, “with solid 
Optimism.” After all, for Nelmut Schmidt the decade is beginning with an 
election year. And when the mood is optimistic, voter approval of the sit- 
ting govermment tends to rise. 


The chancellor candidate of the opposition looks ahead full of gloom, spying 
"the most dangerous period of the postwar era." After all, Franz Josef 
Strauss has the same election goal. And when the mood is pessimistic, the 
prospects of votes for a new govermment tend to improve. 


Prophets and forecasters offer the two politicians the same kind of outlook-- 
so they may help themselves. The last to do so was the council of experts, 
alia the "five sages." According to their analysis the economy may in fact 
grow by 2.5-3 percent, and maybe the rate of inflation and the unemployment 
figures will decline. 


And maybe not. Never before have the highly paid professional forecasters 
laced their tome on the future of the econasy with so mmy ifs and buts. The 
conclusions are also written there: “It is not certain how severe the deciine 
will be nor how long it will last." Nor is it certain whether the econony 
“will sooner or later slip into recession." 


Thus everything is uncertain. “For economists courage is no virtue," recently 
complained the Ifo Institute when considering the reinsurances taken out all 
over the place. In the manner preferred by all economists, the sages there- 
fore hid the real problems of 1980 in the presumptions--if they did not forget 
them altogether. These are the problems of the 1980's, and we may expect 
three de\elopments: 
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In the old world of the early advanced civilizations of the Mideast the po- 
litical situation will be even more delicate, from Persia to Libya. The 
most minor uprising in Araby sends a shudder through the rest of the world. 
Aiter all, two thirds of the oil reserves which cm be exploited with our 
technology and financed at acceptable prices are located in the OPEC coun 
tries. In the medium term oil will not only be more expensive, it will also 
be scarcer. Following the announcements made last week by saue of the OPEC 
countries we must assume an average annual price rise of 20 percent, based 
on the dollar. 


This implies an additional burden om the social product; the scope for don 
estic distribution in the consumer countries is bound to shrink. 


At the same time the military situation will be even more unsettled in the 
new world of the powerful industrial nations--from the United States to the 
USSR. The term “arms modexnization” is used by politicians in the West to 
paraphrase their claim for the removal of the undeniable imbalance between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. Medium range missiles, though, cost millions each, 
and their total cost rums into the billions. 


What does this mean? The Americzas will be unable alone to sustain the addi- 
tional burden by their national product. The scope for domestic distribu- 
tion in the partner coumtries will shrink even more. 


Finally, in the Third World of the poorest developing countries the finan- 
cial situation will become even more precarious, from Mali to Nalawi. Popu- 
lation figures are exploding and, along with them, over-indebtedness. Ac- 
cording to UN calculations 27 million children will die of hunger in 1979. 

At the same time the countries in the north are dumping untold quantities of 
fruit and vegetables and squirreling away millions of tons of meat ana butter 
in refrigerated storage. 


What does that signify? Even if the wealthy countries cucceed in avoiding 

the new international economic order called for by the United Nations, they 
cannot possibly maintain the rate of their development aid--very modest by 

comparison to their national product; they will have to raise their contri- 
butions. Once again the scope for damestic distribution in the industrial 

countries must shrink. 


The Federal Republic is # member of the three groups involved in these se- 
rious conflicts. It is amone the front rank of energy importers, it is in 

the front rank of NATO members, it is in the front rank of prosperous nations. 
[he Federal Republic is extremely vulnerabic. 


ihe decade of uncertainty follows the d cade of upheaval. On top of all 
their other woes the Germans ere p acuec by a danestic problems which also 
seems to be certain to impinge in the ne»: 19 years: The change in the popu- 
i@tion structure. Too few children are ' orn to maintain the substance. Sta 
tisticians have been quick to extend this trend: in 100 years the nation 


will be as gooda extinct. 








This simple calculation demonstrates the limits of any extension of a trend 
such as is the basis of nearly every calculation of future events. Not pro- 
vided for are possible turning points. 


fnd yet there will be turning points. For the time being only the figures 
of seniors (above 60) are bound to remain constant through 1990 at about 
12 million. That is certain unless one of the medium range missiles from 
the East explodes above their heads. 


Un the other hand there will be nearly 2 million fewer children in the same 
period. That is not quote so certain. But in any case their living condi- 
tions will improve. There will again be a choice of nurseries, schools, 
apprentice training and universities. There at least the decade of frustra- 
tion may well be succeeded by a decade of pleasure. 


This development in turn will alter the “generative factor," a term used by 
demographers to describe the incidence of births among married couples. This 
change coincides with another one: There will be far more adults in the me- 
Gium age ranges, including far more women of child bearing age. At the end 
of the decade we will have about 1 million more potential mothers than wo 
have now--and year by year 700,000 more Federal German babies. The fourth 
wave of birth deficits in this country will be gone by then. Politicians 
and forecasters will be surprised to see that the population will not have 
declined but remained stable at the end of 10 years, even slightly elevated 
by more immigration. 


This, though, wipes out the most crucial argument of the prophets of doom 
regarding the prosperity of the nation in the coming decade. As they stored 
the vitalizing domestic factors in the wrong compartment and failed to store 
the adverse foreign trade factors altogether, they can really just shut down 
their computers. The print-outs are as full of errors as the conclusions, 


it is not really possible to uphold the old doctrine, born in the shock of 
the first oil crisis: Declining population to be followed by ieclining 
needs, declining demand and declining sales. The remaining work to be 
equitably distributed among all. 


The opposite developaent is much more likely. Demand will rise and, consc- 
quently, the challenges. if we want to spend more on oil, arms and develop- 
ment aid, we will have to work harder. Enough busy hands will be available 
in the 1980's. The proportion of able bodied people has never been greatcr. 
Yo will have to educate a sufficiency of able people. Never have conditions 
veen better. 


In the long run the economists at the Bundesbank and the Federal Govermment 
simply will not be able to repeat so many mistakes as to prevent rising sup- 
glies from meeting the rising demand. 
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In construction, especially, restrictions would be fatal. We now have 
enough churches, nurseries and hospitals--it is housing which is in short 
supply. The numbers of households will soon swell as a comsequence of the 
ample birth rate in the years 1950-1965. At the same time the demand for 
housing quality and space will increase. 


We must avoid the worst discrepancics of the past between educational poii- 
cy, family policy and business policy. It is obviously correct to improve 
the educational opportumities for women. It is certainly not correct, 
though, to urge these wamen onto the labor market only so that they may 
help pay for instalment purchases and rents. Without a coordinated family 
policy motherhood and profession are mitually exclusive, even if there are 
fewer children. 


When, @t the same time, prices of construction and housing rise, unsatisfied 
demand is indicated, especially by young families. From the aspect of the 
economy it would be more appropriate to encourage more supplies tha dis- 
courage demand. If this needed change in policy is made, construction will 
experience a boom rather than a bust. 


* similar development may be expected in the second large sector of invest- 
ments: Equipment. The agony of industry following the first oil shock has 
left behind a far too ancient capital fund. If anybody wants to survive on 
his market, despite increasing pressure from foreign competition, he has no 
choice: Driven by even more rapid technological change, he must invest. In 
part also in anticipation of future lemer years determined by the period 
1965-1980 when birthrates were low, 


Moreover: Even in the matter of equipment demand turns into challenges which 
will mean increasing growth rather than stagnation, The demand for more en 
joyable living conditions compels us to reflect and act, just as does the 
demand fcr less risky energy sources. in the final analysis the result is 
ittves terits. 


All these expenditures on more plant assume the corresponding demand, that 
is purchasing power at home and abroad. However, the pressure of supplies 
on the labor warket and the world market will be greater and, as a conse- 
quence, the growth rates for incomes and exports probably smaller than they 
have been. On the other hand additional performance is not necessarily fol- 
Lowod by overall adverse rates. So far, at least, this has not happened in 
the long tern. 


Of course structural changes and business fiuctuations will continue, even 
if wo assume an average 3-4 percent annual growth. In 1980, the year of the 
downturn and the election, inflation will probably be greater and growth 
smaller than forecast by the five sares. 


Still, the people in prosperous Germany are most unlikely to measure their 
own well being against tw forecasts or care whether the national product ex- 


" 
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pands in real terms by 3, 2 or only | percent. 


Quite possibly, though, they will apply the criterion of their own prosperi- 
ty to the actions of the soliticianse. That is why Chancellor Schmidt fore- 
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sees many wonderful year despite all curren sroblems. 
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COUNTRY SECTION FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


INUUSTRIALISTS PREDICT PRICES, INVESTMENTS FOR 1980 
Duesseldorf WIRTSCHAFTSWOCHE in German 17 Dec 79 pp 74-77 


{Text For industry 1980 will be a year of transition. Ire 
vestuwents and producer prices will continue to climb, cape 
city utilization and employment stagnate; the pilus in pro~- 
duction, on the other hand, will decline. 


For years the business situation cf industrial firms from hiel to Konstamw 
has not been so good as in October 1979--and for a long time the assessment 
of the future has not been so gloomy as in that same month, At least that 
is what the result of the monthly Ifo poll telis us. 


Still, the contrast between managerial situation and expectation is not ail 
that unusual. A year ago we also noted some apparent schizophrenia, though 
at that time the signals were turned the other way. Then those questioned 
were not particularly happy with current business but expected the future to 
be quite outstanding. And once more the instinct of the maragers has proved 
the best economic barometer. Initially the forecasters visualized no more 
than 2 percent additional production; subsequently they had to double this 
figure. Five percent and possibly even ea few tenths more--the actual growth 
of industrial output in 1979 confirnsed the optimism of the employers. We 
should therefore take seriously the pessimism reflected in their expectations 
for 1980. 


Following the autumnal round of forecasts by the German institute for Econom 
ic Research (DiW), the representatives of the employers federations and major 
firms expressed gentile criticism of some DIW predictions. The DIW experts 
calculated 2 percent more output in al. industries; the practical businessmen 
considered this unduly high. The subsequent haggling yielded a final 

l./ percent estimete. 


Par more powerful growth expectations were revealed when industry was asked 
about its investment intent . 20, Even though, cue to temporary set- 
backs, cuts in planned projects are likely, we would still be left with a 
real 6 percent growth in industria. investments. 


At first glance such a high rate seews incomprehensible. And yet firms are 
compelled to continue investments not 'y when they expect better times. 





Constraints on capacity are increasingly burdensome. The belated 
ces of the long stagnation ere felt everywhere. The new plants of 1978/1979 
were unable substantially to lift the growth of productive capacities above 
1.5 percent. 


Even @ meager rise in output of around 2 percent will not, therefore, result 
in a decline of capacity utilization, Anyone wishing to prepare for better 
times in 1981 and after is bound to invest. 


True, expansionary wotivation as the goal of investments is limited to every 
fourth corporation, and we know from experience that it is quite difficult 
to separate this from the other two motivations (rationalization, replace- 
ment). Nevertheless: Same UM13 billion--that is twice the amount of 1977-- 
will primarily serve the increase in industrial capacities. The Cologne 
Institute of the Germany Economy (IW) considers this a clear "sign of the 
growing readiness to take risks." 


still, even the IW does not dare deduce a favorable forecast for employment. 
In fact any increase in industrial manpower for the average of the year 
would be quite surprising. At any rate from the purely mathematical stend- 
point we may well achieve a 2 percent rise in output with the manpower pre- 
sently employed, in other words solely by the steady advance in productivity. 
As it is, personnel managers have increasing difficulty in finding suitable 
employees. Some of the additional labor force hired from autumn 1978 to 
autumn 1979 originates not from the mass of the unemployed or new entrants 
but from the “hidden labor reserve." in 1980 this fact will turn out to be 
an employment stabilizer. 


lf we disregard special cases such as the AEG, personnel is usually kept on 
during weak production phases. Examples are Ford and Opel: First working 
hours are cut in a effort to adjust, especially because the goverrmment dili- 
gently helps make up the difference. On the average industry is well cush- 
ioned by order stocks which offer scope for stretching work. As a result a 
temporary halt in the flow of orders does not necessarily affect employment. 
Certainly last fall orders in hand were well in excess of the previous year's 
stock which was not at all bad either. 


Plump cushions of orders in hand have accwmlated in the material sector. 
Not that they ere not needed: The stockpiling cycle which represented a cru- 
cial focus of demand last year is likely to turn around next spring. in the 
investment goods industry the growing stock of orders signals that demand 
for equipment is assuming dimensions which have long been lacking. The val~ 
ue of order reserves last autumn was two thirds greater than in 1970, the 
vase year. The stock of orders is lowei't in the consumer goods industries. 
still, when we subtract the price element, it does definitely exceed last 
year's ievel, 


The appraisal of domestic stocks of finished goods also shows evidence of a 
sound state of affairs. For the average of industry October reports of 
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“unduly high" and “unduly low" stocks canceled each other. Admittedly the 
corporations assessments vary widely. Complaints come most of all from pro- 
ducers of consumer goods, while manufacturers of investment goods ami mate- 
Trials do not yet record any adverse trends. Wholesalers are freely placing 
orders and seem quite willing to shoulder the risk of storage. According 
to the Ifo Institute, however, this is not due to any charitable motives: 
“Increasingly the expectation of rising prices appears to be the cause for 
@ rise or the anticipation of orders" so runs the Munich institute's tribute 
to the wholesaler's acumen. 


it is quite true that nobody cares to forecast the future of industrial 
prices. Still remembered is the inflation of last year. Wit’: 12 months 
producer prices on the domestic market took wing: While in Octwher 1978 the 
inflation rate was limited to 1.4 percent, the Federal Uffice for Statistics 
reported a rise of 6.6 percent for industrial goods in October 1979. In the 
course of the second half of 1979 the rate of inflation did decline slightly, 
it is true, and finished at a monthly rate of 0.4-0.5 percent (first half: 
0.6-0.7 percent). 


bn the other hand stability is nowhere in sight yet. Every fourth corpora 
tion intends to raise prices at tie beginning of 1980. Still, this rise was 
greater in the first half of last year. Everybody dislikes the progress of 
prices. The Federal Association of German industry complains: "The business 
situation as a whole could be described as wuch better than for many years 
if it were not for prices which give much cause for concern.” And the asso 
ciation of employers federations says thet the speed-up right up to now had 
been caused by “imported inflation” and was not the fault of the employers. 
lm fact the German basket of import goods which serves industry with raw 
materials andi semifinished goods is getting more and more expensive. In 
Uctober payments for imported raw waterials exceeded those of Octobsr 1978 
by 36 percent, for semifinished goods by as much as 50 percent. 


Rether wore promising seems to be the future trend of wage costs. Insiders 
assume that, after subtraction of the rate of productivity, industrial wage 
costs will rise by about 4 percent. 


Lastely, if we assume slight rises of capital costs by comparison to 1979, 
we obtein a total of just under 5 percent for the entire level of costs. It 
seems that the right atmosphere is missing for additional increases in the 
profit-sales ratio, especially because the Bundesbank is not exhabiting any 
ereat readiness to concessions with regarc to the money supply. 


it is therefore unlikely that we will see sore than the passing on of cost 
increases, at least in the average of industry. A 45 percent rise in pro- 
ducer costs wovld there! or m probabir 

if these standard values come to pass, arc if investments develop to the ex- 
pected extent, industry will appeer rether wore frequentiy than lest year in 


the elegant backrooms of the financial institutions. Most financial managers 





will enter these rooms with a good deal of self-confidence. After the up- 
heavals of 1974/1975 industry has gradually restored its financial structure 
to soundness. Admittedly, the fimms inmvolved in processing industry owed 
DML6 billion more last fall than they did in 1974. But the rise was cxclu- 
sively in the realm of medium-term loans. Short-term and medium-term debts 
now amount to about UM80 billion, if amything less than 5 years ago--while 
the volume of business is substantially larger and the net asset position 
much improved. No further consolidation seems possible this year, but then 
it is not absolutely necessary either. 


The panorama of industrial problems, therefore, is not likely to alarm the 
politicians. According to the council of experts no political action will 
be required if the situation remains normal. The year looks like being on 
the moderate side but certainly not bad. At the same time the five sages 
offer other possibilities under the heading “what might happen after all." 
These scenarios deal with the consequences of a more acute struggle for dis- 
tribution or of persistent inflation. In the second case, at least, indus- 
try would manage 1980 even better than if the standard variant were to pre- 
vail. Of course there might then be a rude awakening in 1981. But at this 
kind of distance speculation becomes very hazardous indeed. The real catch 
in the matter of this year's industrial fortunes lies in the details of for- 
eign trade. If oil supplies arrive smoothly, and if West European business 
does not collapse not mich harm can come to the domestic economy. 


All the same, managers tend to be gloomy. They are suspiciously watching the 
monthly indices of industrial trends lest they point downward; not only the 
large corporations are increasingly preoccupied with self-made early warning 
systems. At the save time these doubts do not extend to the medium ter; 
they are coniirwd to immediate business prospects. 


An executive from the consumer goods industry therefore quite logically de- 
scribes his hedgehog strategy as follows: “For us 1980 means hibernation. 
After that we will be roused by the merry clink of 15 tax billions.” Hiber 
netion cannot be excluded. However, the alarm bell is likely to be sauewhat 
more muted, iinister Hans Matthoefer intends to keep it down to DM13 billion. 
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IMPROVED PROSPECTS, FUTURE FOR COAL INDUSTRY SEEN 

Ruhrkohle Increases Output 
Duesseldorf WIRTSCHAFTSWOCHE in German 24 Dec 79 pp 12-13 
[Article: "Black Gold From German Earth”) 


[Text] The billions i: subsidies which have kept 
German coal mining alive during the years of cheap 
oil are now paying off. Coal once again has a 
future. New technologies are being developed for 
its utilization. 


For 1l years the miners along the Rhine, Ruhr and Saar have been bring- 
ing up an unloved material. German coal could be sold only with 
villions in state support. Cheap oil was splashing into the tanks. 


Now everything is different. For the first time since its creation 1l 
years ago the Ruhrkohle AG [Ruhr Cel, Inc] announced an increase in 
coal output in 1979. At 62.8 million tons it is 3 percent higher than 
last yea... Sales increased by as much as 13 percent. 


The coal storage piles are shrinking: by 9.3 million tons this year in 
the case of Ruhrkohle AG and by 10 million tons for the FRG as a whole. 


The total sales of German nard coai have been estimated by the research- 
ers of the Rhenish-Westpltalian Institute for Economic Research (RWI) to 
be even higher in 1979 ‘han the planners of the mining ente:prises 
assume--at 104 million tons. With a producticn volume and stocking 
purchases of 86 million tons the stockpiles, which might cover the 
increased demand next vear, are declining. 


There are reasons for the high rate of sales. Above all it is che 
price which induces the run on coal by industrial and private consumers. 
For example, coke for home herting measured in terms of standard energy 
units, the so-called hard coal units (SKE), cost DM 437.50 per ton of 
SKE in Duisburg on 28 November. Heating ofl at the same time cost 








DM 543.31 per ton of SKE. Consumers in Munich fared somewhat worse 
owin; to their greater distance from the mine head. On the same basis 
they paid DM 576.41 for coke used for home heating, but only DM 510.35 
for heating oil. 


The price relations for the industrial energy user do not look too 
different. On the same day, heavy heating oil cost DM 217.85 per ton 
of SKE in Duisburg, while the so-called rough fat coal cost DM 183.09. 
In Munich the same coal, at DM 221.73 per ton of SKE, was DM 7.09 more 
exyensive than heavy fuel oil. 


But overall the trend is the same across the FRG. The black gold 
coming out of German earth is paying off again for industrial and 
private consumers. The demand for coal stoves can hardly be satisfied 
any more. Thus the Frank'sche Eisenwerke [Iron Works] in Dillenburg 
had hardly gone through the restructuring from a stove and hearth 
factory to a producer of machinery and equipment when it found itself 
flooded with orders for coal stoves. 


Nonetheless, coal stoves still involve shoveling coal and carrying 
ashes. New technologies, such as a coal dust tank which is already 
becoming economically remunerative in the industrial sphere of large- 
scale consumers, still remain unaffordable for the homeowner. A few 
years will have to pass before the burdens associated with coal are 
eliminated, Ruhrkc. ': >oss Dr Karlheinz Bund explains (see interview). 


Other technologies of coal utilization, however, have advanced much 
further. Recently the Saarbergwerke AG [Saar Mining Enterprises, Inc] 
after 2 years of construction started up a demonstration plant for 
pressure gasification of coal based on the Saarberg-Otto process. 
Ruhrkohle and VEBA Oel AG [United Electricity and Mining Co. Oil, Inc] 
jointly are building an experimental plant in Bottrop for the “produc- 
tion of coal oil on “he basis if a catalytic process.” 


These are only two examples of the many activities of the mining, 
energy and oil companies to liquefy or gasify coal or to utilize it in 
new burning processes in a manner more beneficial to the environment. 


With so rosy a future it is the mining production potential rather than 
the domestic coal reserves which is approaching its limits. Reason 
enough for Kar\heinz Bund to moderate his rejection of opening the 
German frontiers more broadly for price-advantageous import coal, a 
position which he strongly averred only a year ago. He no longer 
opposes such 2« discussion on principle. But he wants to make sure that 
prior to such action all possibilities of domestic production have been 
exhausted. For an opening of the frontiers to take advantage of the 
available price differentials which comes too early could have similar 
consequences as did the conversion to imported oil: After an initial 
competitive battle to displace [the domestic product], prices could 
later rise. 
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Duesseldorf WIRTSCHAFTSWOCHE in German 24 Dec 79 pp 13-14 

[Interview with Dr Karlheinz Bund, Ruhrkohle Board chairman: “New 

Future for an Old Fuel” ] | 
[Text] [Question] Mr Bund, do you not fear to arouse false hopes with 

the thesis “Priority for Coal” 

Bund: The thesis “Priority for Coal” is a goal of energy policy for 

which there exists a broad consensus. in the first instance it has to 

be considered quite independently from the quantity issue. The Federai 

government has declared in this context that we should first attempt to 
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coal, and only thereafter by means of 





r energy requirements to the greatest possible degree by means of 
nuclear energy. 
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[Question] In that case you would have to enlarge the production 
capacities. Will you need tax monies for that, as did the Eschweiler 
Bergwerks-Verein [Eschweil Mining Association] recently? 


Bund: No, we do not want that. We might perhaps have to open dis- 
cussions with the Fe’cral government as to whether we could not get 
certain contributions for the exploratory work we are doing, such as 
for instance Deminex [German Petroleum Exploration Company) has also 
been getting. That would be objectively appropriate. But what we need 
above all is cost-covering revenues from our sales. 


[Question] And if you have to go beyond this and have to start building 
new mines? 


Bund: In that case we will have to consider how this can be financed, 
where the resources should come from and who should provide the loans. 
But all of this is solvable if the production activity is backed by 
delivery contracts at prices that we can live with. 


{Question] In that case the taxpayer, who for decades has paid sales 
subsidies, will also have to pay development subsidies for starting up 
the production of German coal. 


Bund: It is not the taxpayer who will have to pay this, but the future 
consumer who wants to have the benefit of a secure energy supply. This 
cannot be considered unjustified and does not at all constitute a sub- 
sidy by the taxpayer. New mines will have to finance themselves over 
the long term. How their opening-up is to be financed is of course a 
question the details of which will have to be thoroughly considered. 
The important matter in the expansion of capacities is, and I repeat 
this, that it is backed by delivery contracts. 


[Question] Erwin Stahl, the state secretary in the Federal Ministry 

for Research and Technology, claims that in the next 14 years 65 percent 
of the labor force working below ground will reach the age limit and 
leave. Who is to mine the coal then? 


Bund: We can only say that we have for years been carefully building up 
our below-ground labor force. The average age of the below-grownd 
miners has in the meantime fallen to less than 38 years. The Geri7n 
hard coal mining industry has increased the group of trainees ia tne 
past 5 years from 11,700 to 14,000 and annually spends about DM 300 
million for this purposc. This already has produced effects. Today 
every seventh miner in hard coal mining is younger than 21 years. 


[Question] The Federal chancellor often cites as an argument in favor 
of nuclear energy the fact that in the past 30 years 16,000 miners lost 
their lives. 
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Bund: We do not consider this a very apt argument. Above all, this 
number does not reflect the present state of matters, for the accident 
rate in hard coal mining has declined considerably. For instance, in 
1960 we still had five times more fatal accidents than in 19/8. But of 
course every death and every injury is one too many, and we are doing 
everything humanly possible for the safety of our men. There exist 
industrial branches with apparently far more dangerous professions. 


[Question] Coal is dirty, its burning pollutes the environment, and 
it is most awkward for the private consumer above all. How is coal 
consumption to rise in face of this? 


Bund: Oil is also dirty if one touches it. But that is no longer the 
point. Im power generation, for instance, the issue is rather to avoid 
the dust and sulfur emissions. Dust emissions have been reduced very 
substantially in the past years, and we are also making advances in the 
reduction of sulfur. All new power plants are being equipped with 
desulfurization installations, so that sulfur emission is reduced to 

the extent that a sufficient number of new power plants are being built. 
There only has to be a more repid construction of new power plants. 


[Question] But what of the awkwardness connected with coal usage for 
the private user? 


Bund: There are a number of development projects looking for possi- 
bilities other than that of carrying the coal in a bucket to the stove, 
so to speak. But ali of this is not very far along and will need some 
additional time. 


[Question] Coal liquefaction and gasification will already be competi- 
tive by the end of the 1980's. Does Ruhrkohle AG still have a chance 
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of being among the leaders in this sphere? 


Bund: Certainly. We can cite that we have been researching these 
technologies for more than 5 years. At that time no one in the economy 
apart from us held this issue I: teem. Thus we have also created 
a priority for ourselves in t 

[Question] Are you not afraid that ¢ big oll companies will develop 
into horizontally integrated energy complexes which will treat the 
German coal industry as mere supplier piants? 

Bund: Certainly, this worry we have t ave. But we too--if we are 
talking about Rulrkohle ave pt of a horizontal expansion 
of our activitie nto the is and coal chemistry, electricity 
and long-distance heating, ane Lo the nuclear fuel processing 
system. Basically this is a ver) milar strategy, except that it 


excludes oil. 





[Question] However, the oil companies should be far ahead of you as 
regards financial capacity. 


Bund: The oil companies have an easier time of it because they are 
larger and have a higher earning capacity. Second, they are also 
Older. Ruhrkohle AC has only been in existence for 1l years. This is 
a relatively short period for a company. 


[Question] In the course of time, energy supplies have been based 
primarily on wood, then coal and now oil. Why should it now again be 
coal? 


Bund: Very simply because globally there exists far less oil than 
coal. In addition coal is the only fuel which we have at our disposal 
in significant amounts in our own country. The geological reserves of 
hard coal in the Federal Republic come to 24 billion tons. A very sub- 
stantial part of this can be exploited with present-day technologies. 
We need not think about boring for coal under the North Sea nor do ve 
have to say that the future of coal lies under the island of Norderney, 
for there are sufficient quantities at the northern edge of the Ruhr 


basin. 


[Question] Does this mean that coal is coming back as the most sig- 
nificant fuel? 


Bund: We can only speculate about the relative weights. But it does 
mean a new future of an old fuel. 





COUNTRY SECTION FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMAN’ 


DEBATE CONTINUES ON IMPORTED VERSUS DOMESTIC COAL 
Hamburg DER SPIEGEL in German 17 Dec 79 pp 65-66 


[Unsigned article: “Open the Door--Is the Federal Republic To Buy More 
Theap Coal Abroad?” } 

(Text] The formula sounds smooth and its applicability appears to be 
obvious: "Coal instead of oil is what the politicians and energy 
economists have been asking for unanimously ever since the oil price 
began to rise without halt and oil supplies became increasingly uncer- 
tain. 


After all, no fossil fuel is available so plentifully on this earth as 
coal. The exploitable global reserves are estimated at roughly 68 
billion tons, whereas worldwide annual consumption comes to only 2. 


‘ 73 2 . 
DALLION terns. 


In comparicon to oil, coal can »d id on the world market at prices 
which are exceedingly low. But this most cost-efficient fuel available 


these days, namely imported coal, is something the Germans of the FRG 
yy and large have to do without. 

in accordance with the prescripti ' the West German law on coal 
import quotas, the amount wii erm l importer in buy there 
from countries + ns t for it in Poland or South 
Africa--comes 4 meager 6.6 mill tons ouly. fotal West German 
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The politiciar r th rti 1 Germa Jastal areas, in particular, 
are puttin; r incr ig pl : the government to utilize the 
price advanta;s l ™ ng] 

The Kiel minister of estpl : is been demanding 
in ancrease in tl impor luot illic ms annually by 1990, 


And Westphal can bi rtain x ympathies of his colleagues in 








The politicians from the coast believe consumers and taxpayers have to 
pay unnecessary contributions in order to assure the firing of domestic 
coal in power plants and steel works. 


For instance, whereas a ton of coking coal from the Ruhr comes to 
roughly DM 184 on the Sasis of list prices, on the world market coking 
coal costs only DM 125. 


The difference between the world market price and the price for domestic 
coal is to the largest part paid by the West German taxpayer. Every ton 
of coking coal from the Ruhr is being subsidized at the moment to the 
tune of roughly DM 50. 


The price difference is even larger in the case of coal for electricity 
generation. The power plants in northern Germany which can burn quotas 
of imported coal have to pay only one half of the German price for these 
supplies. 


Even then the price for German coal has been substantially reduced by 
means of direct and indirect subsidies. Altogether the West German 
coal mining industry costs the citizens of the FRG some DM 6 billion 
this year. 


German coal is so expensive because it is mined under difficult geo- 
logical conditions at depths to 1,500 meters. In the United States or 
in Australia, by contrast, coal can be mined to the largest part in 
open-cast work, and in Poland it is cheap labor which makes the coal 
competitive on the world market. 


The coal importers provide strong support for the argumentation of the 
politicians. Fritz Bernstein, managing secretary of the Association 

of German Coal Importers in Hamburg, thinks that “we should begin eariv 
enough to open the door a little wider." 


According to the notions of the coel importers, who are the principal 
suppliers of the power generating plants, the quotas of permitted 
impo’ ts should be raised in stages, beginning from 1982/83, by at 
least 2 million tons each year. In 1988 the coal importers want to 
briag at least 15 million tons of coal across the frontiers. 

Only in this way, Bernstein claims, ' 
coal producers in the German energy market be kept awake. 


‘can the interest of the foreign 


The governments in Bonn, Duesseldorf and Saarbruec*en evidence little 
receptiveness for these arguments. They consider the domestic coal 
“our security pledge in the field of energy policy” (Federal Finance 
Minister Hans Matthoefer) which should not be easily swipped for a few 
price advantages. 











In the last few decades the taxpayers had to come up with tens of 
billions of marks to make possible the survival of German coal mining, 
whlch to date has not been competitive internationally. “It would 
indeed be real foolishness,” Heinz Reintges of the General Association 
of the German Hard Coal Mining Industry declares with indignation, “to 
risk all of this precisely at this time, when energy is becoming scarce 
and expensive everywhere.” 


The mining managers themselves do not oppose imports as a matter of 
principle. But they feel that now, as Karlheinz Bund, head of 
Ruhrkohle AG, which mines 80 percent of all German coal, states with 
fervor, “it is too early to admit additional quantities of imported 
coal. Today this would unambiguously endanger the domestic mining 
capacities." 


The coal bosses are convinced that by the middle of the next decade at 
most 15 million additional tons of coal will be needed. 


Only thereafter, by 1990 when some 30 t» 40 million tons are being 
burned additionally, will the German miners no longer be capable of 
keeping up--that much the coal men admit. 


iowwver, it seems more than questionable whether by that time imported 
coal will still be available at such iow prices. The energy experts 
propliesy that quite soon coal will follow oil in taking the trip on 
the price escalator. 
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ING OF BAHRO'S LECTURE REFLECTS CP SPLIT 


furt/Main FRANKFURTER ALLGEMEINE in German 15 Dec /9 p 9 


Article by Peter Nonnenmacher, presently in Helsinki: "T SED Critic 
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ttingly Caused Confusion for Finland's Communists” } 
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j ine Cerman ommunist's lecture--with the lovely title uenno i 


Reaalisosialismin Kritikiin Laechtooekohdista"--was announced for six ™ 
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' But by 1730 not even s anding room was left in the auditorium pee 
the brilliant sun above the main entrance. ialf of Helsinki's academic 


unity appeared to be there to study Rudolf Bahro’s analysis of soctalism 


ictually exists. The Finnish news media reported int *« visit quite 


‘xtensively 1 this day and on the next 


Ine fact t t Bahro's name, which was known at best to Finnish specialists 
ist a tew weeks ago, suddenly aroused such attention was due, once again, 
t the GDR. Shortiy after the announcement of the lecture, the GDP embassy 
in Helsinki made representations to the university chancellor and «xpressed 
surprise that “a person wi has been pul hed in the GDR” should bi: permitted 
t> give a lecture in the halls of the Finnish capital's alma mater. The 
hancellor denied in a subsequent pre ittement that the GDR had expressly 
jemanded the cancellation of the ap; rance. But the embarrassing initiative e 
take the embass\ 1 itself assur enough of a whirlwind, when it became 
known. ae prope: Rah int , ‘ news? _ P| ; tris 
AG imTivite vd KKA rist Cc? he biisper of the Mar» 
ist debating journa ] VA El . IN RENEWAL). Bjoerkiund, 
eftwin lalist member of parliament who belongs to the umbrella organi- 
tl te, includes the Finnish communists, 
diy at a riier it r ed and |] ted a critical discussion 
we ila nd 4 whic! ocialism actually 
i He wa , \lenius,. the former hair- 
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There is no doubt that the majority of Finnish Communists (election results 
.n March 1979: 17 percent) is very receptive to Bahro’s “alternative.” 
Since the violent termination of the Prague Spring, Finland's communists 
have increasingly disassociated themselves from Soviet politics and have 
proclaimed themselves to be “reform communists.” In their platforms of 

the late sixties they accepted the parliamentary process and participation 
in goverment. The Majority Communists (their actual name), represented by 
Party Chairman Arne Saarinen, General Secretary Arvo Aalto and the current 
chairman of the People's Democrats, Kalevi Kivistoe have, however, always 
teced a massive minority within the party which holds to an unimpaired loyal- 
cy to the Soviet Union and which rejects reformist “integration into the 
system.” The spokesman and head of this orthodox minority faction, which 
‘till includes every fourth party member, is the deputy party chairman, 
iaisto Sinisalo. The faction is also referred to as the “Taists.” 


this division has the following result in the parliament. The Majority Conm- 
munists participate in the current Center-Left government (consisting of 
Communists, Social Democrats, Center and Swedish People's Party), while the 
Minority Communists, together with the conservative opposition, usually vote 
igainst the government. 


The two factions have avoided an actual split, even though they are already 
ljivided by a chasm which can scarcely be bridged any longer. The Kremlin 
leadership in nearby Moscow, too, is always attentive and maintains contacts 
with representatives of both wings, even though it is occasionally pointed 

out to the Majority Communists that they are slipping from the right path. 
Most recently in a letter from Moscow in which General Secretary Aalto's 
thoughts concerning the necessity for an “historical compromise” were attacked 
as being a questionable strategy for “class reconciliation.” Aalto, who is 
ilso Finland's labor minister, had thought out loud about the participation 

by “individual representatives of the nationalist middle class. This had been 
interpreted in Finland as a first cautious gesture toward the Conservatives 
who heretofore were viewed as “nationally unreliable." The oppositon Con- 
servatives have received increasing approval from among the Finnish population, 
a tact which does not at all please the governing parties. 


While such a comradely scoiding from Moscow certainly impresses the Maiority 
Communists very li.tle in their search for a “Finnish path to communism” 
(Saarinen: "We have answered the letter"), the whirlwind areund Bahro seri- 
ously embarrassed them. While Saarinen and the chairman «rf the People's 
Democrats, Kivistoe, had at first expressed their intezest in a meeting with 
Bahro, after GDR intervention and the consequent hullzoaloo in the press 
they quickly retreated and issued a joint statement to the effect that their 
organizatiovs had “nothing to do” with Bahro's visit to Finland, since Bahro 
had been invited “by private individuals"--and passed up a meeting with the 
critic vf the SED. The Finnish communists are, after all, not interested in 
demonstratively atfronting the East: In Finland all--‘rom the communists to 
the conservatives--prefer to handle delicate foreign policy problems with 
diplomatic circumspection. 
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